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FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIAL VALUES IN A SUBURBAN COMMUNITY: 
AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 


Rosin M. Wittuiams, Jr. 
Cornell University 


The data presented below are results of a field study con- 
ducted by the Summer Seminar in Behavioral Science Re- 
search at the University of Oregon in 1956. Under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Sociology, and with sup- 
port from the Social Science Research Council, the Seminar 
was organized as an expérimental demonstration which 
aimed to combine intensive and realistic training in re- 
search for graduate students in the behavioral sciences with 
the full-scale accomplishment of a serious piece of research. 
During a period of eight weeks, fifteen graduate students 
participated in all phases of planning and executing a field 
study involving some 400 interviews.* Careful evaluation 
of the training aspects of the program suggest that its 
educational objectives were rather fully attained. Our 
present interest, however, centers upon the research prod- 
uct which emerged from this unusual collaborative en- 
terprise. 


THE PROBLEM 


The task of the study was to analyze certain factors re- 
lated to preferential interpersonal association, or, more 
precisely, to “friendship choices.” The main descriptive 
aim was to depict the major status characteristics, selected 
interests and values, patterns of social participation, and 
friendship patterns among persons living in an upper- 


_ middle class, suburban community. The central analytical 
’ intention was to study the part played by similarity and 


* Members of the seminar group were: David G. Buck, Noel D. 
Burleson, Alexander L. Clark, Ann Galey, Nona Y. Glazer, Elliott 
Grosof, Alvin F. Haimson, John M. Hunnicutt, Peter A. Johnson, 
Eileen A. Maynard, L. Paul Metzger, Arthur G. Neal, Roger J. 
Ribbe, Eunice T. Ribeiro, Morris H. Sunshine. The contribution 
of Edwin J. Eames deserves special mention. Practical considera- 
tions alone have dictated that this article be prepared by the present 
author; it is all the more necessary by reason of this circumstance 
to emphasize the collective nature of the research enterprise and 
the substantial contributions of each of the persons named above. 
(See the full report of the study, Friendship and Social Values in a 
Suburban Community, Department of Sociology, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, 151 pp., mimeographed, 1956.) 
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dissimilarity of values and statuses in choices of “friends” 
in a social setting of this type. In investigating these topics, 
it was hoped that some light may be cast on the broader 
topic of emerging patterns of informal social relationships 
in the new suburbia so characteristic of the present-day 
mobile, interdependent and rapidly changing urban society. 

The problem is, indeed, a “classic” one in sociological 
thought, going back to Gemeinschaft vs. Gesellschaft and 
beyond, and reflecting the long-standing interest in the 
relationship between various forms of social integration 
and anomie and the conditions of urban life. The composite 
portrait of modern urban social structure which has be- 
come more or less crystallized in sociological and anthro- 
pological thought reflects these enduring themes. Urban 
society is depicted as marked by widespread and rapid 
geographic and social mobility, and, partly as a conse- 
quence thereof, by transitory, segmental, impersonal so- 
cial relations. Kinship ties are often depicted as being 
limited mainly to the nuclear family; at the extreme, the 
nuclear family is an isolated unit of solidarity which passes 
through a succession of communities of residence with- 
out establishing durable or intensive extra-familial rela- 
tionships in any of them. Because of rapid change and 
social and cultural diversity, among other things, informal 
social control is minimized and the “spontaneous” con- 
sensus of the homogeneous isolated community largely 
disappears. Instead one observes a great increase in formal 
controls, developing pari passu with heightened economic 
and political interdependence. This tendency finds its 
clearest embodiment in the large-scale formalized organ- 
ization in the business corporation or the governmental 
agency. To put the case with exaggerated sharpness, one 
might say that we find the simultaneous development of 
tendencies toward the atomized community, the isolated 
family, and formalized and centralized economic and po- 
litical structures. 


Obviously, this is a selective picture drawn in bold 
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strokes, and several important corrections and shadings 
immediately must be added. For example, in addition to 
the persistence of ethnic collectivities, one must note the 
great and continuing importance of religious affiliations 
and organized religion. Extended kinship ties have not dis- 
appeared, and often play a part in social organization far 
greater than that envisaged in the image of the city as a 
disconnected aggregate of alienated individuals.' The sup- 
port and control encountered by the individual in his 
occupational activities must not be summarily discounted. 
And the tremendous development of a great variety of 
voluntary special-interest associations further restrains us 
from a too-precipitous diagnosis of anomie. 

Finally, we must take into account two additional con- 
siderations. The first is the often-remarked possibility that 
the recent rapid-growth of suburban settlements may be 
creating a new urban way of life,? marked by ethnic, re- 
ligious and racial homogeneity, exclusiveness of associa- 
tion, emphasis upon external social conformity, consider- 
able status-striving, and a generally “conservative” social 
and political orientation. The second, is the existence of a 
network of extra-familial, informal relationships among 
individuals and families, which extends within and be- 
tween the formally organized web of interactions. Such 
informal relationships have not been charted adequately 
by research, and their exact functional significance is not 
known. Yet, scattered field studies and fragmentary ob- 
servations suggest that the area of informal social inter- 
action warrants careful attention. These informal relations 
are obviously highly varied in intensity, duration, affec- 
tive significance to the participants, and in many other 
characteristics. There is the casual and limited friendliness 
which develops from repeated brief social transactions 
incidental to such specific relations as customer-seller—the 
relationship to the proprietor of the corner grocery, the 
postman, the barber or hairdresser, the elevator operator 
in the office building. There are the work-connected friend- 
ships, arising out of association on the job. Often these are 
closely bound to the work situation itself, but sometimes 
they “spill over” into continuing participation in shared 
activities during leisure time. There are the relations which 
people establish within a neighborhood because their chil- 
dren play together, or they find it convenient to exchange 
baby-sitting services, or because they discover continuing 
satisfaction from congeniality as such. There are those 
“quasi-kinship” relations between two families that are 
marked by the sharing of important confidences, by mutual 
emotional support, and by willingness to make sacrifices to 

1Cf. for example, Floyd Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary Asso- 
ciation among Urhan Working Class Families,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 16 (October, 1951), pp. 687-693. 

2 E. G. Jaco and Ivan Belknap, “Is a New Family Form Emerg- 


ing in the Urban Fringe?” American Sociological Review, 18 (Oc- 
tober, 1953), pp. 551-557. 
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help the other party in a crisis. As Simmel noted, the total 
impact of such “microscopic” social processes may be 
far more important in the aggregate than superficial in- 
spection would suggest. 

It is by these considerations that we are led to focus upon 
patterns of friendship as a significant area of inquiry. 
Previous research in this field lends substance to a belief 
in the fruitfulness of the subject for sociological research. 
Lazarsfeld and Merton have given an elegant demonstra- 
tion of the methodological possibilities in such research 
and have suggested a set of highly interesting substantive 
hypotheses.* Broderick has accomplished a comprehensive 
and critical review of the research literature.* Accounts of 
suburban life, ranging from detailed community research 
to journalistic reports and novels continue to accumulate. 
At the same time, the prominent and growing attention 
being devoted to the place of values in social action renders 
it particularly appropriate to examine in empirical detail 
the place of value-similarity in relations of “friendship.” 


METHODS 


Because of the necessity of conforming to a prede- 
termined training period, the study had to be planned and 
carried out in its entirety within strict limitations of time. 
These limitations, in turn, affected the design of the re- 
search, rendering a panel design impracticable and sug- 
gesting the advisability of a sample survey. Practical con- 
siderations similarly ruled out of the attractive possibility 
of carrying out a comparative study of two or more com- 
munities, offering contrasting social environments, within 
which the part played by value-similarity in the formation 
of interpersonal relations might be expected to differ in 
theoretically significant ways.® The final study design 


3P, F. Lazarsfeld and R. K. Merton, “Friendship as Social 
Process: A Substantive and Methodological Analysis,” in Monroe 
Berger, Theodore Abel and Charles H. Page (editors), Freedom 
and Control in Modern Society, New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1954. 

4Carlfred B. Broderick, “Predicting Friendship Behavior: A 
Study of the Determinants of Friendship Selection and Mainte- 
nance in a College Population,” unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
Cornell University Library, 1956. 

5 For example: In long-settled communities in which there is 
emphasis upon ascribed statuses, one would expect high value- 
consensus and low tolerance for deviance; accordingly, for most of 
the population value-similarity would have low predictive power 
for friendship formation, but by the same token, marked dissimi- 
larity would be especially salient and important. In mobile popula- 
tions inhabiting recently developed settlements it might be expected 
that to the extent that value-heterogeneity is great, intimate asso- 
ciation would be highly restricted. If this restriction takes the form 
of widespread conventionalization of polite mechanisms of social 
distance, value-differences will be insulated from playing an im- 
portant part in the determination of interpersonal relations. Value- 
determinants would be presumed to be of maximal significance 
under conditions which encourage “close” interpersonal relations 
within a limited population characterized by extreme diversity of 
values. 
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focused upon a house-to-house survey of a single suburban 
area, a recently established settlement populated mainly 
by families in the upper-middle income levels. 

Data were obtained from 297 persons within the sub- 
urban community of Southgate Park and from 103 persons 
named by them as “best friend” in the Eugene-Springfield 
area outside of the suburban settlement itself. The com- 
munity selected for study was chosen on the basis of size, 
socio-economic level, homogeneity, accessibility, and geo- 
graphic distinctness. Out of several possible areas, South- 
gate Park provided the advantages of limited size, clear 
geographic demarcation, accessibility and willingness to 
cooperate, and a manageable degree of socio-economic 
diversity within a broadly upper-middle class population. 
Within the community, both husband and wife were inter- 
viewed in each household.® All available persons named 
as out-of-area friends were interviewed. 

The problem of giving a definite operational meaning 
to the term “friendship” proved to be one of the most dif- 
ficult, and most illuminating, tasks of the study. A review 
of the research literature revealed the somewhat discon- 
certing fact that, with very few exceptions, studies of 
friendship have relied solely upon the immediate, common- 
sense designations of a relationship as “friendship” by one 
or both of the persons involved. Evidently this procedure 
gives us a highly variable and ambiguous criterion for 
identifying friendship; even the most casual observation 
shows that what a person will describe as “friendship” 
ranges from highly superficial and fragile relationships to 
enduring relations of intense commitment, great intimacy, 
and strong mutual solidarity. 

It seems immediately evident that it is unsatisfactory to 
rely upon ihe direct labeling of a relationship called by 
the respondent “best friend in x area.” Yet it is not possible 
in a brief research enterprise to carry out interviews pro- 
longed enough to discover the exact characterizing de- 
scriptions necessary to adequately index relations of “best” 
or “close” friend so as to distinguish these from all the 
other social relationships in which any particular person 
will take part. Our compromise solution in the present 
study is to ask people to name a “best friend” in the im- 


+ mediate residential area, and then to indicate whether this 


person, or someone else, is their one best friend in the 
larger Kugene-Springfield area, and finally whether this 
is the person considered to be the one best friend living 
anywhere. And then, in addition, we have tried to secure 
a fairly detailed description of the actual character of the 
relationship existing between each respondent and the 
person named as the best friend in the immediate resi- 
dential area. . 


6 Some 40 households were not covered by the survey, largely 
because of vacation absences; we have no reason to suspect any 
seriously biasing effect from this limitation of the sample. 
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Now it is obvious that relations of friendship, like all 
other social relationships, can be described in a large 
umber of ways. We might characterize friendships by the 
frequency of interaction they entail; by their duration, 
and anticipated duration; by the intensity of feeling in- 
volved; by the mutuality or nonreciprocal character of the 
relationship; by the “strength” or resistance to strain of 
the friendship tie; by the number and kind of activities 
carried on in concert. Or, we might wish to include such 
additional characteristics as the kind and extent of mutual 
aid or the intimacy of the confidences which the friends 
exchange. As a matter of fact, this study does contain data 
on most of these matters. The main analysis, however, is 
concerned with an additional set of aspects of friendship. 
We have sought to relate the empirical analysis to a sys- 
tematic body of theoretical concepts, and to give opera- 
tional meaning to the concepts. For these purposes, we 
have atlempted to describe the friendships in our sample 
by means of the “pattern-variables” as conceptualized in 
the theory of action. This attempt has involved the knotty 
problem of devising relatively simple indexes of these 
highly abstraet concepts. Within the limitations of inter- 
viewing time imposed by a survey in which each respondent 
could be interviewed only once, and in which many other 
topics had to be covered, only a few items could be in- 
cluded to index each “pattern variable.” It was, therefore, 
quite impossible to describe each variable in its cultural 
aspect, personality aspect, and social system aspect. To 
gain as much simplicity as might be feasible in such a com- 
plex matter, we concentrated upon the social system aspect, 
that is, the normative (role) expectations which help to 
define the friendship relation for the participants in it. 

We were able to find useful indicators of diffuseness- 
specificity, affectivity-neutrality, and self vs. collectivity 
orientation.’ Examination of the description of the friend- 
ship relation provided by data on the pattern-variable 
items showed that one important aspect would not be 
covered by even a complete pattern-variable characteriza- 
tion. The additional aspect is that of affective involvement 
—the extent to which the friendship is marked by strong 
emotional commitment. This is definitely not the same thing 
as the pattern variable of affectivity-affective neutrality, 
which represents either a norm, or role-expectation (or 
need-disposition) as to the expression of affect. 

As a point of departure for devising indicators of 
values, the study used Kluckhohn’s definition: “A value 
is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an in- 
dividual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable 


7 Attempted measures of universalism-particularism and achieve- 
ment-ascription proved to be multi-dimensional and did not show 
acceptable interrelations of items. However, there is no reason to 
suppose that future research will not be able to solve the operational 
problem here encountered with these two pattern-variables. 
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which influences the selection from available modes, 
means, and ends of action.”® In short, for purposes of 
this study values were considered to be affectively im- 
portant conceptions of what is desirable—that which 
one ought, in some sense, to do, to be, or to become. It 
was recognized that concrete values are enormously 
varied and that they range from “mere preferences” to 
the most deeply-held moral standards. Although prac- 
tical exigencies made it necessary in this study to limit 
the value-inquiry to verbal responses to direct questions, 
it was recognized further that other research approaches 
and other sources of data may eventually prove more 
rewarding. Nevertheless, on the assumption that at least 
some important value-standards are in fact verbalizable, 
a large number of questions intended to elicit value- 
choices was developed. The questions were designed as 
specific indexes of postulated values. The original selec- 
tion of questions was made on the basis of sociological 
and psychological theory, knowledge gained from prior re- 
search, and common experience. A major function of the 
extensive pretesting which it was necessary to carry out was 
to determine the “meaning” of the questions—in particu- 
lar, the extent to which the items did seem to elicit responses 
made in terms of the value-standards assumed to be 
operative. A great many of the items originally con- 
structed had to be discarded either because of excessive 
variation in their meanings to the respondents or be- 
cause they did not appear to “get at” the relevant values. 
Among the questions finally selected, some eventually 
turned out to have ambiguous, multiple, and highly var- 
iable value-referents, and some items were heavily affect- 
ed by the extent of the respondent’s knowledge of the 
topic. However, most of the questions designed to elicit 
value-positions did seem to do so, well enough to be 
useful in analysis. 


HYPOTHESES 


In the most general terms, it was hypothesized that 
the formation and maintenance of relations of friendship 
can be thought of as the outcome of the interaction of 
five sets of variables: (1) opportunity for interaction, 
(2) functional interdependence, or mutual advantage, 
(3) similarity or dissimilarity of certain statuses, (4) 
similarity or complementarity of personality character- 
istics, (5) similarity or dissimilarity of interests and 
values. 

Although the fact that friendship-formation depends 
upon some minimum opportunity for interaction is self- 
evident, the exact importance of propinquity and other 


8 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and Value Orientations in the Theory 
of Action,” in Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (editors), 
Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951, p. 395. 
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conditions that affect interaction-potential is a matter of 
some research interest. Relations of interdependence 
and mutual advantage often lead to the rewarding re- 
ciprocities out of which friendships arise, given appro- 
priate accompanying conditions. Similarity of statuses 
is not related in any simple way to friendship-formation, 
yet we may safely suppose that under otherwise com- 
parable circumstances persons of similar socio-economic 
level, occupation, age, ethnic category, and religious 
affiliation would be especially likely to establish relations 
of friendship.® Similarity and complementarity of per- 
sonality characteristics were not investigated in the present 
study. The extant research generally has found positive 
but low correlations of personality measures as between 
pairs of friends. In one of the most recent studies (using 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Termperament Survey) it was 
concluded that similarity of personality as such was not 
significantly related to interpersonal attraction,!° and that 
the positive correlation between similarity and attraction 
reported by most studies may be the result of extreme 
differences leading to lack of mutual attraction among a 
minority of the group’s members. It is further suggested 
that “. . . attraction to other group members is a func- 
tion of the success of a group in accomplishing the more 
difficult task its personality structure creates, whether this 
be problem solving or group maintenance.”!4 

The available evidence shows a general tendency for 
friendship-pairs to have greater value-homophily than 
random pairs or non-friends. Here again, however, the 
correlations are low and appear to be affected by the 
criterion of friendship employed, the type of group, the 
particular values or interests chosen for study, and the 
research instruments employed. A review of the litera- 
ture creates a strong impression of the need for more 
specific and more powerful hypotheses. In the present 
study, the seminar group initially formulated over thirty 
specific research questions which could be treated as 
hypotheses. Among the factors included in these hypo- 
theses were: generality-specificity of values, overtness 
and frequency of value-expression, relative importance 
and salience of particular values, type of friendship, age, 
sex, socio-economic status, residence, frequency of inter- 
action, length of acquaintance, education, rural-urban 
origin, prestige-status and authority, and value-content. 

Perhaps the most interesting hypotheses were those 
having to do with relations between various kinds of 
value-homophily and type of friendship. A primary dis- 
tinction was drawn between two extreme types of “friend- 


® For a summary of some of the evidence, see Broderick, op. cit. 


10, Richard Hoffman, “Similarity of Personality: A Basis for 
Interpersonal Attraction,” Sociometry, 21 (December, 1958), pp. 
300-308. 

11 [bid, p. 307. 
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ship”: Type I, characterized by a relatively high degree 
of affective involvement, diffuseness, collectivity orienta- 
tion, and norms of affectivity rather than neutrality, and 
Type II, characterized by low rankings on these variables. 
Type I may be thought of as “real friendship”; Type II, 
as “casual acquaintance.” It was hypothesized that as 
contrasted with Type II, a large proportion of Type I 
friendships would be marked by: 


a) a larger number of shared values; 

b) a larger proportion of the shared values ranked as 
highly important; 

c) more frequent mutuality of friendship choice; 


d) a higher proportion of shared values that are gen- 
eralized rather than specific; 


e) more frequent discussion or other expression of 
value-problems ; 


f) out-of-area choice rather than choice restricted to 
the local suburban community. 


Although it was possible to bring data to bear upon only 


a few of the hypotheses, a large number of fascinating 


specific ideas for further research emerged from this pre- 
liminary effort to state testable hypotheses.” 


RESULTS 


Preliminary clues as to the determinants of friendship 
choice may be derived from observing the characteristics 
of the individuals living in Southgate Park who were not 
named by any of their co-residents as a best friend. These 
“unchosen” persons constituted 47 per cent of the total 
sample—a significant indication of the thin and casual 
character of informal social relations within the residen- 
tial community. As compared with the chosen group, the 
unchosen persons tended to be younger, to have lived in 
the area a shorter time, to more often have Democratic or 
Independent political preferences, to have a somewhat 
lower educational level, to less often belong to a church, 
and to belong to the less prestigeful Protestant denomina- 
tions. Unchosen persons were less likely than those named 


. by others as a best friend to have high aspirations for 


occupational advancement; they were less likely to be 
active and psychologically involved in community affairs; 
they tended more often to emphasize the value of leisure 
time and to prefer to spend it in individual or family-cen- 
tered activities. Although the two segments of the popula- 
tion did not differ significantly in occupation, income, 
number and age of children—nor in religious, education- 
al, or political values—the differences which did exist 
are sufficient to mark off the unchosen as appreciably 


12 For a more complete discussion, see Friendship and Social 


Values in a Suburban Community, op. cit., pp. 9-14. 
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deviant from the dominant community norms and status- 
patterns. 

Consistent with these results is the evidence showing 
that persons who report higher community involvement 
and social participation within Southgate Park!* than in 
their previous community of residence tend to be the 
longer-term residents (both in the present community 
and in the environing metropolitan area) and to perceive 
themselves as upwardly-mobile. Further, persons hav- 
ing high involvement-change scores are disproportionately 
likely to have close friendships within the community, to 
prefer having a few close friends rather than many more 
casual friendships, and to exhibit generally high socia- 
bility. 

“Sociability”—a generalized tendency to establish in- 
formal friendly relations with persons outside the im- 
mediate family—was indexed by a five-item score; high 
scorers report a “very active” social life, frequent visiting 
with neighbors, preference for going out with other 
couples or families, and frequent participation in “social 
gatherings” outside Southgate Park. As in the case of 
community involvement, high-scorers are much more fre- 
quent among women than among men, reflecting typical 
differences in sex roles in the local culture. Generalized 
sociability is significantly related to the number of close 
friends reported (.02 level) and to community involve- 
ment (.01 level). Persons with high general sociability 
tend more often than those with low sociability scores to 
have Type I rather than Type II friendships. This finding, 
together with the fact that sociability is not closely re- 
lated to participation in formal organizations, suggests 
that the “sociability” score is an index, not of a preference 
for a great many social relationships but of an inclina- 
tion to form a considerable number of fairly intensive 
attachments. That such a tendency may reflect a general- 
ized personality disposition is suggested by the lack of 
relationship between sociability and such basic variables 
as social status, mobility, rural-urban origin, number and 
age of children, and length of residence in the area. 

Pattern-variable characteristics were used to classify 
the friendships reported within Southgate Park into the 
dichotomy of Type I and Type II friendships. As noted 
already, Type I friendships are marked by diffuseness, 
collectivity-orientation, norms of affectivity, and a rela- 
tively high degree of affective involvement.'* Type II re- 
latignships tended to be specific, self-interested, oriented 


13 Measured by a four-item Guttman-type scale, having a co- 
efficient or reproducibility of .93. It is of parenthetical interest to 
note that it is the younger women who most often report heightened 
community involvement. (Chi square significant at the .001 level.) 

14 The characteristics were indexed by a ten-item score. (Two 
pattern-variables were excluded from the analysis because of the 
lack of acceptable operational measures: universalism-particularism 
and ascription-achievement.) 
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to norms of affective-neutrality, and low in affective in- 
volvement (“commitment”). That the items used to index 
these characteristics possess some important degree of 
internal validity is evidenced by the findings that Type I 
friendships are most often reported by women rather 
than men, by younger persons, by those who have known 
the best friend a relatively long time, by those who prior 
to acquaintance shared a mutual friendship with a third 
person, by those who met in the home or at “social” gath- 
erings rather than at work (functional interdependence) 
or through casual contact in the neighborhood (propin- 
quity), by those whose friendship-choice within the subur- 
ban settlement is the same as their choice within the entire 
metropolitan area. 

There is a highly significant relationship between friend- 
ship type and the respondent’s perception of the degree of 
similarity between himself and his best friend in South- 
gate Park. In Type I friendships, the respondent believes 
that he shares with his best friend many of the same inter- 
ests, a similar social background, and the same religious 
and political outlook. In these friendships, there is an 
assumption of commonality—a “postulate of similarity” 
—which is not found in the more specific and limited rela- 
tions of Type II “friends.” Along with these perceptions 
of similarity, the persons who describe their friendship 
as Type I are significantly more likely than those involved 
in Type II relationships to feel that they have a relation 
of “empathy” with their best friends: they are more likely 
to feel that “we almost always know where we stand with 
each other” and that “we usually sense each other’s feel- 
ings right away.” eae 

When pairs of respondent and “best friend” named in 
Southgate Park were matched on community involvement- 
change scores, only a very few areas of value-agreement 
were found. Although the meaning of this finding is not 
entirely clear, it does suggest the possibility that in a sub- 
urban community of the type here studied, the value-com- 
plex which leads to a high level of social participation may 
be of decisive importance for friendship-formation, quite 
apart from “ideologies” or other areas of valuation. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of selective friend- 
ship choice within Southgate Park is the tendency for best- 
friend choices to follow occupational groupings. Some 72 
per cent of household heads in the community fall into the 
three broad categories of managerial, professional, and 
(business) proprietorial occupations. Persons in man- 
agerial occupations account for only 16 per cent of the 
total, but in 31 per cent of the cases, choose a best friend 
in the same occupational category—a ratio of “over-choos- 
ing” of nearly 2 to 1. Professionals over-choose other pro- 
fessionals by a ratio of 1.5:1, and business owners select 
other owners in the ratio of 1.7 times chance frequency. 
Not only is there this tendency toward occupational in- 
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group choosing, but the choices which do go “out” into 
other occupational categories appear to be functionally 
meaningful. Thus, persons in managerial occupations are 
more likely to choose professionals rather than business 
owners as friends, and the owners in their turn also tend 
to choose professionals, and to greatly under-choose per- 
sons in managerial occupations. Persons in the profes- 
sions, on the other hand, divide their out-of-occupation 
choices between the managerial and proprietorial groups 
almost exactly according to the proportion of each in the 
total population. The professionals—doctors, lawyers, col- 
lege teachers, etc.—appear to play a “mediating” role, 
almost as a kind of Third Force—in the community rela- 
tions of members of the “old” and the “new” middle 
classes. Certainly the professionals constitute a focus for 
the flow of best-friend choices: making up 27 per cent of 
the population, they receive 44 per cent of the out-of-occu- 
pation choices of managerial and proprietorial persons. 
and 25 per cent of such choices by persons in other occu- 
pational categories.1® 

We have seen that friendship pairs in Southgate Park 
showed, on the whole, very little more similarity of values, 
as here measured, than would have been shown by random 
pairs drawn from the population. Although there is some 
selectivity in choice with regard to general sociability, oc- 
cupation, and a few other background characteristics, 
value-differences do not preclude the formation of amiable, 
but loose and non-intensive, relations of friendship within 
this suburban settlement. Informal observation suggests 
that communication concerning basic values in these rela- 
tionships is minimal: religious controversy tends to be 
avoided, political differences are treated as a matter for 
“joking,” the values placed on various leisure-time activi- 
ties are seldom discussed and do not appear to be regarded 
as important and so on. 

Now, Southgate Park friendships occur among indi- 
viduals and families living in close proximity within a 
rather small and geographically distinct area. To be 
“friendly” in such a setting is in a way the path of least 
resistance, and the possibility remains that friendships 
which are less dependent upon propinquity and which 
require more effort might be affected to a greater extent 
by value-homophily or its absence. To test for this possi- 
bility we developed a score of value-similarity, which is 
simply the number of value-items agreed upon by a re- 
spondent and the person named by him as a best friend. 
Possible scores range from 0 to 69 (the total number of 
items used). Matching of respondent-friend pairs were 
carried out separately for choices within Southgate Park 
"15 The selective tendencies just reported are not reducible to a 
tendency to over-choose within a given educational level; there is 


only a very slight and statistically non-significant tendency for 
friendships to cluster within similar educational levels. 
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and for choices within the entire Eugene-Springfield area. 
The postulated element of greater effort and purposive 
selection in the latter choices leads us to hypothesize that 
value-homophily will be more important in out-of-area 
friendships than in those confined to the suburban com- 
munity. Table 1 presents the relevant data. 


Table 1. Totat Vatue-Srmitarity BETWEEN FRIENDSHIP-Pairs 
PERCENTAGE IN EacH AGREEMENT-CATEGORY 


Southgate Park 


Number of ” Within Southgate Park: Respondents vs. 
Value Respondent vs. Best Friends in 
Agreements Best Friend Eugene-Springfield 
Male Female Male Female 
Under 30... 24 21 2 2 
30-34 46 50 z 7 
35-39 29 27 35 25 
40-44 eS |) 2) 39) 39) 
45 and over. 0)! 0) 2 22) 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(107) (135) (51) (44) 
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Insofar as our score can be taken as a valid index of 
value-homophily, then, there is a marked tendency for out- 
of-area choices to be directed to persons who are much 
more similar in values to their choosers than are the per- 
sons named as “best friends” within the residential area 
of Southgate Park. Subject to testing by further research, 
it is concluded that friendships in a relatively new and 
homogeneous suburban area incorporate much value- 
divergence within “friendly” relations of low intensity and 
commitment. When the residents of the area “reach out” 
into the larger community, they tend to choose as friends 
persons who resemble them in a larger number of value 
orientations. 

Several pervasive characteristics of present-day urban 
middle-class society appear to reduce the likelihood of a 
high frequency of intense, reciprocal relations. High mo- 
bility results in frequent changes in circles of friends and 
acquaintances and tends to induce expectations of transitor- 
iness in such interpersonal relationships. Impersonal means 


. for coping with threats to health and personal security re- 


duce mutual personal dependence in crises. In areas of 
strenuous occupational competition, task-centered, instru- 
mental behavior may crowd out social relationships not oc- 
cupationally relevant, even while engendering “guarded” 
attitudes that are not highly conducive to the diffuseness 
and intimacy that may be regarded as among the defining 
characteristics of friendship. Cultural diversity and highly 
developed occupational sperialization, in the context just 
suggested, impose further limitations upon the establish- 
ment of close and enduring relations of friendship. As 
Simmel foresaw many years ago, modern urban society 
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tends to render each individual highly interdependent with 
others in general, but greatly reduces dependence upon 
any one person in particular. To the extent that the factors 
just outlined, and only these, are at work, we would predict 
that informal extra-familial relationships would tend to be 
transitory and to involve relatively slight commitment and 
obligation. We would expect individuals to have a con- 
siderable number of “pleasant” relationships with a chang- 
ing and elastic circle of “acquaintances” and “associates” 
but to have very few “close friends.” 


FUTURE RESEARCH 


Substantial progress toward adequate description and 
explanation of the complex and elusive phenomena of 
friendship has been achieved by past research. The present 
study adds a modest increment to funded knowledge in 
this field; it further documents the empirical tendency for 
the interpersonal relationships commonly recognized as 
“friendship” in our culture to occur among persons of 
similar socio-economic position and holding similar values, 
but perhaps its more important finding is that value-homo- 
phily makes so little difference in the very mild friendships 
found within a newly-formed suburban neighborhood. 

Extant studies clearly show tendencies toward homo- 
phily of statuses and values.'® Friendships are dispropor- 
tionately found between persons of similar ethnic back- 
ground, religious afhliation, socio-economic position, and 
age (at least among children and adolescents). Studies of 
value-homophily have usually found positive, but low, cor- 
relations between the values of pairs of friends. The find- 
ings regarding similarity or complementarity of person- 
ality characteristics are sufficiently varied and contradic- 
tory to indicate that friendships do not uniformly depend 
in a clear way upon homophily of personality traits and 
dispositions, as measured in the available studies. 

One of the major limitations of the studies already ac- 
complished is a failure to state the limits and conditions 
of the empirical findings. We know that friendships which 
are not based on propinquity at work or in the neighbor- 
hood are characterized by greater similarities of traits 
than are propinquity-based friendships. We know, on the 
other hand, that persons who have opportunity for inter- 
action are especially likely to be similar in various statuses 
and values. Yet in most of the past studies of proximity, 
opportunity and similarity are thoroughly confounded. 
The obvious remedy is to control for opportunity, or else 
to study friendships across a wide range of opportunity- 
similarity combinations. 

Primary importance attaches to the development of 
empirical qualitative description of friendships in terms 
"16 For a comprehensive summary of the evidence see Broderick, 
op. cit. 
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that have theoretical meaning. There is an urgent need to 
go beyond the commonsense, self-reporting of respondents 
in order to designate relationships as “friendship.” The 
present study’s effort to use the pattern-variable scheme 
may not be an adequate answer, but some systematic cate- 
gories are essential for adequate description. 

Future research stands to gain greatly also by charac- 
terizing values not only as present or absent but also by 
securing data on salience, intensity, and importance to the 
respondent. It is essential also to know the frequency and 
mode of value-expression between persons who do, or do 
not, become friends. 
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Maximum accounting of the determinants of patterns of 
friendship calls for the assembling of data for the same 
persons concerning opportunity for interaction, statuses, 
values, and personality characteristics—all in relation 
to the type of friendship and its stage of development. The 
available evidence suggests that studies which are able 
to secure an intensive coverage of these classes of variables, 
for reasonably homogenous populations, will be able to 
achieve a rather high order of prediction. The experience 
of the present study suggests that research on friendship 
patterns may be a highly rewarding avenue for the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of modern social structure. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF SOCIAL CLASS* 


Rosert A. NIsBET 
University of California, Riverside 


The essential argument of this paper may be stated 
briefly. It is that the term social class is by now useful in 
historical sociology, in comparative or folk sociology, but 
that it is nearly valueless for the clarification of the data 
of wealth, power, and social status in contemporary United 
States and much of Western society in general. 

I should emphasize that this position is taken without 
prejudice to the value of a class society. Despite an over- 
whelming orientation of social scientists during the past 
century or two toward equalitarianism, the evidence is far 
from clear that a classless society would be a good 
society. It may well be that the ideology of equalitarianism, 
with its components of éver-ready amiability, other-di- 
rectedness, celebration of the common man, and gravity 
toward consensus, has much to do with the rampant in- 
vasion of privacy and erosion of individuality which have 
so often made it difficult to hold high the banner of intel- 
lectualism and cultural standards in our society. Further, 
social class has often been a bulwark against political 
power. Indeed, the historical evidence is clear that in the 
development of human civilization some astonishing out- 
bursts of creativity have been closely associated with class 
societies. 

But my concern here is not whether a class society is 
good or bad. The question is, rather, may American so- 
ciety at the present time reasonably and objectively be 
called a class society? It is well to look first at a few clear- 
cut definitions of class. 

A class society, the anthropologist Goldschmidt writes, 
is “one in which the hierarchy of prestige and status is 
divisible into groups each with its own economic, attitudi- 
nal, and cultural characteristics and each having dif- 


ferential degrees of power in community decisions.”? 


Richard Centers, writing from a more psychological point 
of view, has emphasized that “a man’s class is a part of 
his ego, a feeling on his part of belongingness to some- 
thing; an identification with something larger than him- 
self.”* Halbwachs writes that in a society composed of 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, Seattle, Washington, August, 1958. 

1 Walter Goldschmidt, “Social Class in America—A Critical 
Review,” American Anthropologist, 52 (October-December, 1950), 
p. 492. 

2 Richard Center, The Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949, p. 27. 
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social classes, “each of these social categories determines 
the conduct of its members and imposes definite motiva- 
tions on them; it stamps each category with such a pe- 
culiar and distinctive mark, so forcibly, that men of dif- 
ferent classes, even though they live amid the same sur- 
roundings and are contemporaries, sometimes strike us 
as belonging to different species of humanity.”* 

All of these descriptions get at the hard core of social 
class: class, where it exists, is a tangible relationship; it 
is substantive, functional, and recognizable through ordi- 
nary processes of observation. The proof of existence of 
a social class worthy of the sociological name should not 
have to deperd upon multi-variate analysis, with correla- 
tions generally reaching no higher than .5. 

It is of some value, by way of contrast with present 
confusion, to look back upon the relatively clear and as- 
sured view of social class that existed in this country only 
a half century ago. Recently I treated myself to a re-read- 
ing of some of the first-water novels of the turn of the 
century—by such men as Howells, David Graham Phillips, 
Dreiser, and Herrick. It is an instructive sociological 
experience, if only to be reminded that the idea of social 
class was then as vivid and widely accepted as is today the 
idea of status mobility. Phrases like “clearly a member of 
the working class,” “by habit and bearing of low class 
origin,” “upper class dress,” “of low class mentality and 
deportment,” etc., abound in unambiguous contexts. 

Turn to the sociological writings of such men as Cooley, 
Sumner, and Ross. Here too, along with some penetrating 
insights into the nature of social stratification, is the un- 
spoken assumption that the reality of class is plain to all, 
that it needs no substantiation, merely description or 
analysis. Add to imaginative literature and sociology the 
lay articles, sermons and orations of the time, and the 
conclusion is plain that irrespective of the oft-spoken Amer- 
ican dream of every man a president, people took class for 
grapted and knew in intimate and daily detail what the 
content and attributes were of the classes referred to. De- 
spite the ideology of democratic equalitarianism, despite 
what Tocqueville and Bryce had written about the tenuous 
character of class lines in the United States, social class, 
even as recently as 1910, was an understood reality. 


3 Maurice Halbwachs, The Psychology of Social Classes, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1958, p. 4. 
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How very different is our situation today. It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that in recent years statistical tech- 
niques have had to become ever more ingenious to keep 
the vision of class from fading away altogether. To this 
point Arnold Anderson has written cogently: “There is a 
risk that the search for refined techniques may lead to our 
unconsciously overlooking the original problem. For 
example, use of multiple techniques for combining scores 
on different status scales may yield a valid ‘status’ score. 
Social class, however, has traditionally implied member- 
ship in groups or quasi-groups.”* To which I would add 
that some multiple correlations of status attributes have 
not only produced sociological monstrosities but, more 
important, have obscured the data and acted to prevent 
the appearance of new perspectives in stratification. 

Consider for a moment a possible analogy to our pre- 
occupation with social class in the United States: the kin- 
ship structure known as the kindred. The kindred is an 
ancient and real form of association. Almost all human 
society has been at one time or another based upon it. Even 
today in the United States the kindred demonstrably exists 
in our nomenclature, not to mention blood and marital 
relationships. Further, there are even yet small parts of 
the United States where the kindred has a certain functional 
importance; is a recognized part of the culture. Now, I 
do not think I exaggerate when I say that at least as strong 
a case can be made out for the role of the kindred as for 
class in the United States and most of Western culture. 
But who would bother to make it? Who would seriously 
treat a small Ozarks community with respect to kindred 
as a “microcosm of American society,” as the place where 
“all Americans live”? How many social scientists would 
declare that since kinship is an unalterable part of human 
society, the kindred is therefore inevitable and that one’s 
failure to know the interests of his kindred is the result of 
ideological distortion? And, finally, who would suggest 
seriously that since kinship is inescapable one had best 
accept his kindred in the interest of peace of mind? 

There is no need to belabor the question. The answer is 
fairly clear and lies, of course, in the realm of political and 
social values. Unlike other concepts of sociology that of 
class has had for a long time certain value overtones to 
which few if any of us could be insensitive. For most social 
scientists (preponderantly liberal in political matters) any 
denial of the existence of class seemed tantamount to as- 
serting that all Americans have equal opportunity. Too 
seldom has it occurred to us that the manifest facts of in- 
equality could be placed in other perspectives of stratifica- 


tion. 


4C. Arnold Anderson, “Recent American Research on Social 
Stratification.” Third Working Conference on Social Mobility and 
Social Stratification, Amsterdam, 1954; published in Mens en Maat- 
schappij, 1955, pp. 321-37. 
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A historian of ideas with whom I occasionally discuss 
sociological perplexities tells me that from his point of 
view the doctrine of social class would seem to have about 
the same relation to the data of stratification that the 
Ptolemaic view once had to celestial phenomena. I judge 
from my colleague’s words that by the end of the fifteenth 
century the Ptolemaic doctrine was not so much wrong as it 
was tortuous, inefficient and clumsy. Many of the celestial 
phenomena which the Copernician hypothesis proved able 
to absorb easily and economically could actually have been 
handled by the Ptolemaic doctrine in its later form but only, 
I am informed, by the most extensive use of epicycles and 
other assumed patterns which neither observation nor 
reason could justify independently. In the Ptolemaic theory 
an immense battery of ever new assumptions and modifica- 
tions of old concepts was necessary to sustain the funda- 
mental view of the universe on which they rested. The new 
theory simply swept away the vast structure of assumption 
and concept that had accumulated and worked directly 
from the data that were given. 

Admittedly, the analogy between the Ptolemaic view 
and the present theory of class is an imperfect one, if only 
because we are dealing with a doctrine that must perforce 
be considered sub specie aeternitatis, and in this sense was 
never correct, whereas in the case of social class we have 
a concept which is historical in content and which assuredly 
has relevance to certain ages and areas of civilization. 

But so far as contemporary Western society is concerned, 
there is clarifying pertinence of the analogy. In the same 
way that the Ptolemaic theory had to depend increasingly 
upon more refined analyses and upon the use of concepts 
and sub-concepts which removed conclusion ever farther 
from the data actually given, so, I think, does much of the 
current literature on stratification in the United States. 
It is not too strong, I think, to say that the concept of class 
plagues the study of stratification in about the same meas- 
ure that social systems research would be if we continued 
to hold to the old primary group-secondary association 
dichotomy that early American sociology advanced. 

Undeniably, class studies based upon community analysis 
have produced many essential data and, along with these 
data, many perceptive and valuable insights into the nature 
of status behavior, affiliation and prestige. But, for the 
moment leaving aside my fundamental criticism of the non- 
historical and non-contextual character of these studies, one 
is forced to conclude that both data and insights too often 
suffer from a kind of Procustean adjustment to a conceptual 
framework that is at once too short and too narrow. It be- 
comes more and more difficult to suppose that the hypo- 
thesis of social class would be invoked at the present time 
in studies of American stratification and power were it not 
for the deep roots of this hypothesis in the conceptual 
memory of sociology. 
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At its extreme, especially in certain of Warner’s works, 
the class perspective has the attributes of a Never Never 
land: observations carefully sterilized of historical con- 
siderations, constructed of self-fulfilling interviews and 
premises, skillfully extrapolated through use of linear scales 
and multiple correlations; the whole possessing a certain 
internal consistency, even credibility, but, on overview, pos- 
sessing about as much relation to national American society 
as James Branch Cabell’s enchanted land of Poictésme 
does to Times Square. 


II. 


One reason for the tenacity of class among modern con- 
cepts of social science is the lasting impulse it received 
just after the French Revolution from some of the seminal 
minds of modern social theory. It was the Revolution—or 
rather the Conservative reaction to the Revolution—that 
first made class a preoccupation of modern thinkers. The 
effects of Revolutionary legislation on such groups as 
commune, extended family, church and gild were left 
also on the ancient class structure of France. Such con- 
servatives as Burke, Bonald and Maistre were quick to 
seize upon class, even as they did family and church, as an 
essential element of legitimate society. Their overall ob- 
jective was to bring about a restitution of the old order, in 
modified form, and to eradicate the equalitarian ideology 
that the Revolution had produced. 

If the Conservatives were the first to make class im- 
portant in their thinking, the Socialists were quick to 
follow. Using the same fundamental perspective, the So- 
cialists drew different conclusions and worked toward a 
very different objective. They too saw class as an essen- 
tial element of all previous societies including the one 
that the Revolution had brought into existence. But, un- 
like the Conservatives, the Socialists saw strife between 
the classes as an essential element. For them this strife 
was to become the indispensable dynamic of change con- 
tinuing in ever more intense fashion until eventually the 
working class, through its own expansion and through 
final revolution and seizure of power, would become the 
sole class, thus bringing to fruition what the political 
legislation of the French Revolution had only begun. 

My concern here is not with a history of the doctrine 
of class in nineteenth century thought. This has been told 
often enough. What I wish to emphasize is the extra- 
ordinary influence that was levied upon both radical and 
conservative minds by a particular class system in the 
early nineteenth century: the English landed class. This 
remarkable structure, it would appear, served as the pro- 
totype, the model, of that.concept of class which was to 
be handed down to the twentieth century. It was Burke, 
under the spur of his hatred of the revolution in France, 
who first called the world’s attention to the class system 
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in England and to the combination of light and leading 
that it seemed to represent. Europeans were not slow to 
pick it up. Even in the French conservative tradition from 
Bonald through Comte, LePlay, Tocqueville and Taine, 
the model of English class was a luminous one, underlying 
many penetrating glimpses into the lives of members of 
this class. 

The relevance of the English landed class to both radical 
and conservative theories lay in its detachment from any 
formal system of political law and from any apparent ex- 
ternal force. In France and on the Continent in general 
social classes of the older order had been more nearly of 
the nature of estates, bounded, reinforced and maintained 
by laws of the realm. Not so in England. Despite the pow- 
erful role that this class played in political affairs, it was 
not a creature of law and nothing in the English consti- 
tution pertained to it. 

Time permits only the briefest summary of the char- 
acteristics of this class. There was, first, its undifferentiated 
economic unity founded upon landed property alone. It 
would be extreme to say that no other forms of property 
were recognized, but it is fair to note that men who made 
their fortunes in commerce and business did not usually 
gain recognition from this class until they had acquired 
land and based their existence upon it. From generation 
to generation landed property tended to remain in the 
same family hands. 

Equally notable was the political unity of the class. 
Economic ownership and political power coalesced almost 
perfectly. This was to be seen not merely in the overwhelm- 
ing number of Parliamentary seats that went to members 
of the landed class and in the astonishing degree of con- 
sensus that reigned among them, but in the monopoly they 
held of administrative functions in local and county 
government. “The great unpaid,” as they were to be called 
by a later historian, is an apt term. Without formal com- 
pensation of any kind, without indeed any position in the 
law of the land, they performed throughout England the 
essential tasks of administration including much of the 
dispensing of justice. It was the generally high sense of 
responsibility with which the squirearchy operated at local 
levels—coupled with the absence of the kind of aggressive 
and independent legal profession that France had pro- 
duced—that for long restrained a true bureaucracy in Eng- 
land and made of this class a model for all Conservatives. 
' There was little if any element of caste or even estate. 
No legal boundaries existed to mark classes and no re- 
strictions of a legal sort prevented others prom participat- 
ing. We know that occasionally men did rise from below 
to attain influential places in government and society. But 
they were rare for, although the landed class was not 
closed, openings were few and could close with extra- 
ordinary speed. Overwhelmingly, national politics, local 
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administration, justice and service in the commissioned 
areas of the armed forces were the functions of this one, 
socially homogeneous class. 

So too was there a high degree of convergence of the 
various attributes of social status. Excepting for the hand- 
ful of intellectuals largely concentrated in London, the 
only people of education were members of this class, and 
both the public schools and the two great universities were 
shaped in purpose and result by landed class needs. The 
norms of what constituted an educated man were uni- 
versally understood. Language, including accent, could 
identify a man in a moment as belonging to this class. All 
were of the Established Church, most of the higher clergy 
were themselves products of the landed group, and even 
when they weren’t their loyalties to it were strong. 

Over the whole structure towered the governing con- 
ception of the gentleman. Hard to define in abstract terms, 
perhaps, the reality of the gentleman was nevertheless as 
unmistakable and as universal as that of the land itself. In 
dress, opinion, taste and conviction the landed gentleman 
set the life style of all that was invested with prestige and 
power. It was the pervasive image of the gentleman that 
had so much to do with maintaining the solidarity of this 
class, with shoring up its political and economic strength, 
and with making its behavior and desires so universal in 
England of that day. All of this we know from the count- 
less letters and diaries of the age. The concept of the gentle- 
man is a norm that has not disappeared altogether even 
yet in England nor in those older parts of the United States 
where it was carried. 

Finally, we should note that this -class was functional 
in all pertinent respects. Between the social attributes of 
prestige and the realities of economic and political power 
there was an almost perfect convergence, leading to a de- 
gree of solidarity and self-consciousness that could hardly 
have been exceeded. Criteria of class were clear, easily 
identifiable and substantially the same everywhere in Eng- 
land. Knowledge of a family’s standing with respect to 
any one of the criteria generally was sufficient to place that 
family accurately with respect to other criteria. Finally, 
there was stability of this convergence of attributes from 
one generation to another. In sum, if it was the social norm 
of the gentleman that surmounted the structure, it was the 
monopoly of political power and its deep roots in property 
that provided the foundations. 

I have chosen to describe this class for several reasons. 
In the first place, better than any definition, it provides a 
guiding conception of class and a picture of a society that 
is simply incomprehensible apart from class. Second, it 
was this class that was to provide the model for Socialist 
predictions of the course that industrialism would take in 
the development of its own class structure. And, finally, it 
is the dwindling, ever more attenuated, survival of this 
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class system that forms the essential perspective of those 
community studies which emphasize class in twentieth 
century England and the United States. For, it must not 
be forgotten, the massive changes in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries did not everywhere drive out all 
at once the economic and social characteristics of the older 
order. What Schumpeter has called the “pre-capitalist 
strata” remained to give stability to the new order and 
for a long time to impose its social cultural norms upon 
emerging functions and statuses. 


III. 


It is sometimes said that Marx’s emphasis upon the two 
classes and the directive role they would take in the future 
of capitalism was the result of a religious turn of mind 
which simply transmuted the age old theological myth 
of the war between good and evil into the conflict between 
proletariat and capitalist. But this is fanciful and over- 
simple. The truth is, I believe, that Marx, with the vivid 
model of the landed class and its fusion of power and 
prestige in front of him, made the understandable as- 
sumption that industrial society would follow, mutatis 
mutandis, the same course of class development. And few 
today would deny that there was much in the character of 
the industrialism then emerging to give warrant to the 
assumption. Even Tocqueville, whose basic values and 
perspectives were so radically different from Marx’s, took 
almost the same view of industrial society. Both men fore- 
saw a long history of an economic society divided rigidly 
between an aristocracy of manufacturers set above a kind 
of peasantry of laborers with conflict between them in- 
evitable. 

However plausible this view of the future development 
of capitalism may have been in Marx’s day, it has been 
grotesquely belied by the facts. The very forces which 
dissolved the class lines of pre-industrial society acted, in 
the long run, to prevent any new classes from becoming 
fixed. National democracy, economic and social plural- 
ism. ethical individualism, and an ever-widening educa- 
tional front joined to create new patterns of social power 
and status and to make class obsolete in constantly widen- 
ing sectors of Western society. 

Most of the apparent manifestations of class in industrial 
society were less the temporary product of the new order 
itself than they were of the fusion for many years of the 
new order and the old. Schumpeter is correct in his in- 
sistence upon the importance of “pre-capitalist strata” to 
the early stages of nineteenth century industrialism, but 
these strata were by no means invariably re-inforcing to 
capitalism. They could often form the substance of con- 
flict, and their varied patterns were difficult to distinguish 
from the intrinsic patterns of capitalism itself. 
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This is true today in many of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world where class analysis remains essential to an 
understanding of their political and economic systems. 
Economic and political power are both set in a clear and 
homogeneous perspective of social stratification. There is 
a striking convergence of the attributes of wealth, power 
and status in such areas as the Middle East and Latin 
America. But, so far as Western Europe and the United 
States are concerned, this convergence, this assimilation 
of economic and political influence within differentiated 
social classes exists scarcely at all except to a small degree 
in those areas which have been least touched by the 
processes of modern democratic-industrial society. 

In political terms alone it is possible to see why class 
could never attain the same significance in modern society 
that it did in the old. In modern democracies ultimate 
political power is spread in an unstratified way among 
voters. Parties, pressure groups and other political asso- 
ciations have become decisive and are more and mor’ 
difficult to stratify on any general scale. Power tends to be 
plural; elites are, in Raymond Aron’s phrase, divided, not 
unified. Behind the modern state lies the whole develop- 
ment of political, civil and social rights which have made 
class rule as difficult as local or sectional tyranny. Equally 
important has been the mass character of the modern 
state, reflected both in its values and procedures by the 
use of ever more direct modes of administration. Finally, 
the sheer accumulation of economic and social functions 
by the state, discharged by paid and trained bureaucracies 
of constantly widening scope, has made impossible the 
development of any group in contemporary society com- 
parable in political terms to the landed aristocracy. To 
repeat, class, where it exists, is functional or it is nothing. 

In economic terms, there is the profoundly altered rela- 
tion between property and economic power in modern 
times. A quarter of a century ago Berle and Means called 
attention to the structural significance of the divorce be- 
tween property ownership and corporate control in large 
areas of the economy. This is a tendency that has only 
increased and it has been deepened and widened by the 
appearance of labor leaders and governmental officials 


. who demonstrably wield great economic power and who 


are even more remote from property ownership. This 
splitting of the atom of property, to use a phrase of Berle’s, 
has inevitably had far reaching implications to the eco- 
nomic foundations of social class. When economic power 
derives no longer exclusively from the processes of capital 
accumulation, or even management, when it is a reflection 
of positions in the economy which arise from and are 
sustained by labor and government, the relationship be- 
tween property and class becomes more and more tenuous. 

There is also the massive change from an economy based 
preponderantly upon primary and secondary sectors to 
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one based increasingly upon tertiary occupations. By 1955, 
as Seymour Lipset has recently emphasized, tertiary em- 
ployment had more than doubled over the amount in 1919, 
totaling 30 million workers compared with 28 million 
workers in the primary and secondary sectors. “Today 
over 55 per cent of the labor force is engaged in trade, 
finance, government, transportation, communication, and 
service.” This has an important relation to social mobility 
Lipset notes, for throughout American history “the ter- 
tiary industries have been the highest paid, followed by 
the secondary, and finally the primary at the bottom of 
the scale.”5 

To be sure, quickening social mobility is not inconsistent 
with the existence of social class, and income differentials 
among the three sectors do not in themselves negate the 
possibility of strong class lines. But with a few occupations 
such as domestic service excepted, it is all too obvious that 
the majority of jobs falling within the tertiary sector in 
modern times are not easily subsumed under any class 
system. Irrespective of high individual mobility in this 
sector, the job structure itself is too fluctuant, too mobile, 
to allow classes to form. Finally there is the fact, impor- 
tant to any analysis of class, that the dispersion of pro- 
ductive forces among the three sectors has become more 
important to the character of our society than the distri- 
bution of property. 

Equally important has been the deployment of the 
economy into a large number of functional associations 
and groups essential to production, distribution and con- 
sumption, and which can, only at the risk of fantasy, be 
arrayed in any unilinear order of hierarchy. For awhile 
it could be thought that labor unions and consumer-co- 
operatives were manifestations of lower class position, but 
anyone who examines carefully the structural position of 
these, especially the large ones in our economy, not to 
mention the attitudes of both leadership and rank and file, 
is increasingly hard put to maintain this position. 

As T. H. Marshall has written: “Within the economic 
structure of society there are many functionally distinct 
groups, each based on its productive role and the con- 
ditions under which it is performed. On some matters the 
interests of these groups differ; on others they are the 
same. Associations exist, and spread, for the pursuit of 
these common interests whenever they arise, and with such 
degree of combination of groups as they demand. The 
members of these combining groups differ greatly in social 
level, and the organizations are for them rationally de- 
signed instruments for the achievement of certain specific 
and limited ends, albeit very important ones... And the 
associations do not necessarily permeate the whole lives 

5 Seymour M. Lipset, “Trends in American Society,” to be pub- 


lished in Concise Guide to Modern Knowledge, New York: Double- 
day, 1959. 
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of their members, as social classes do, nor are they always 
in action; and at times the constituent sub-groups may be 
more important than the largest aggregate.’”® 

There is also the striking change in consumption in 
modern society. It is not so much the fact of relative abund- 
ance, an economic condition on which modern states are 
increasingly dependent for political success, as it is the 
general elevation of level of consumption and the dis- 
appearance of clear and distinct strata of consumption. 
The difference between the extremes of wealth and poverty 
is very great, today as always, but the scale is more con- 
tinuous and, for the bulk of the population, there has been 
a compression of the scale. Changes in housing patterns, 
automobile models, clothing styles, and even food pref- 
erences all illustrate this. Given both this compression and 
continuity, it is unlikely that self-conscious and mutually 
antagonistic groups will arise. 

Whether with respect to consumption or production, 
then, class lines are exceedingly difficult to discover in 
modern economic society except in the backwater areas. 
About the most that research comes up with is that wealthy 
persons spend their money more freely, choose, when pos- 
sible, better schools for their children, buy clothes at 
Brooks or Magnin’s, rather than at Penny’s, avail them- 
selves of better medical attention, and belong to more 
clubs. But while all of this is interesting, it says little about 
anything as substantive as a social class is supposed to be. 

The last stand of class as an economic reality appears 
to be on occupational grounds. If class is linked with pro- 
duction, then occupation must be its chief index. But, to 
quote again from Marshall, “we find that, in study after 
study, occupation is used only as an index of social status. 
Or again, if we turn to studies of the influences of social 
and economic position (including position in the pro- 
duction system) on political attitudes and behavior—an 
aspect crucial to the Marxist and Weberian concepts of 
class—we find that class does not emerge as a substantive 
social group but is little more than a middle term in the 
chain that links position to opinion. Richard Centers, for 
example, writes: ‘Just as people who differ in socio-eco- 
nomic position differ in class affiliation, so people who differ 
in class affiliation differ in turn in politico-economic orien- 
tation.’ But, when one looks closer, it seems that this ‘class 
affiliation’ can hardly be said to have any independent 
existence, and that no concrete social group can be pointed 
to which is the ‘class’ toward which this ‘affiliation’ is felt.””7 


IV. 
We come, finally, to the social components of class. It is 


6 T. H. Marshail, “General Survey of Changes in Social Stratifica- 
tion in the Twentieth Century,” in Transactions of the Third World 
Congress of Sociology, International Sociological Association, 1956, 
pp. 12-13. 

7 T. H. Marshall, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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here that sociologists and anthropologists, especially the 
Warner school, have demonstrated greatest ingenuity in 
defense of class as a reality in contemporary American 
life. Through indexes of status characteristics and evalua- 
tions of participation in community life, a strong and often 
imaginative effort has been made to buttress what remains 
of a perspective that has been declining almost from the 
time it was first formulated. It is said in effect that even 
if class conceived as power cannot be demonstrated, life 
styles and the general preoccupation with social status 
leave us with self-conscious and culturally implicative 
classes numbering anywhere from three to ten. 

But the evidence here seems to me no more compelling 
than in the economic and political spheres. I suggest that 
in the same way that there has been a general disengage- 
ment of economic and political power, during the past 
century and more, from any homogeneous scale of strati- 
fication, leaving in its wake plurality and dispersion, so 
has there been a general disengagement of social status 
itself from any clearly definable set of ranks. That scales 
of status exist in our society is incontestable, that they 
are often of driving concern to individuals is equally in- 
contestable. But social status is at once too continuous 
within each of the numerous scales of status to make pos- 
sible any identification of classes that have more than the 
most restricted or specialized acceptance. 

I do not doubt that within a community that is suf- 
ficiently isolated from the main currents of national life, 
sufficiently arrested in terms of historical change, suf- 
ficiently homogeneous so far as its economy and govern- 
ment are concerned, a clear and meaningful class system 
could be discovered. I merely emphasize that to discover 
such a community today it is necessary to go either to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world or, in American 
society, to a few remaining and fast-disappearing pockets 
of the old order. 

It is because social status, like economic and political 
power, has become disengaged from real class lines in 
modern society, that such novels as Point of No Return, 
What Makes Sammy Run?, and John Braine’s recent Room 
at the Top are more illuminating so far as status behavior 
is concerned than the majority of community studies of 
social class. These novels are concerned with individuals 
in a mobile society, preoccupied by status considerations 
exactly because classes have been replaced by impersonal 
levels connected by ever wider channels of vertical mo- 
bility. Perhaps I go too far in the last reference; perhaps 
studies which are only now really beginning will show that 
channels of mobility are not as wide and congested as I 
think they are; but as sociologists we cannot overlook the 
significance of the almost universal belief that they are. 

In any event, the crucial point here is not the extent of 
vertical mobility but rather the fact that we are living in 
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a society governed by status, not class, values, and that 
class lines recede everywhere in almost exact proportion 
to the reality and urgency of individual status considera- 
tions. As a consequence of its disengagement from class, 
social status has become simultaneously more individual, 
more autonomous, and is, on any realistic basis, almost as 
multiple and diverse as is American culture. If I am wrong 
on this, will someone please rank for me on any linear 
class scale the following individuals: Ted Williams, Ike 
Williams, G. Mennen Williams, Esther Williams, Mrs. 
Harrison Williams, and Robin Williams. 

Schumpter pointed out in his Jmperialism and Social 
Classes that “the family, not the individual person, is the 
true unit of class and class theory.” This is correct, and 
what has happened to kinship in modern society, both to 
its structure and to its relation to the larger society, has 
been closely involved in the shift from social class to social 
status. Social status does not really imply the existence of 
groups at all; it can be used with reference to a continuous 
scale of invidiously valued positions, and it is with this in 
mind that Goldschmidt has insisted that the “proper figure 
of speech is not that theresare rungs of a ladder; it is rather 
that there is a chromatic scale of status—a glissando.” 

There may be still a few communities in the United 
States where a man’s professional, marital and associative 
choices will be, for as long as he lives in the community 
of his birth, limited by the level of his family of orienta- 
tion in almost the same way that one’s choices are widened 
or narrowed by the racial or ethnic group he belongs to. 
Such communities are few. For, generally, family of orien- 
tation is regarded as a marker or starting place by which 
individuals measure the distance they have moved upward 
or downward, and, on this matter, I repeat, J. P. Marquand 
and John Braine have told us more than has Professor 
Warner. 

Admittedly, a status-based society may be as inequalitar- 
ian at any given time as one organized in terms of class 
divisions. Further, it can scarcely be doubted that one’s life 
chances, even his aspirations, will be influenced by the 
level of his family of orientation. Unquestionably, the 
sense of personal determination of status will be weaker, 
on the whole, at the extremes than in middle levels of status, 
in even the most mobile of societies. Such considerations 
do not, however, affect the central question of class any 
more than do the equally vivid facts of inequality of power 
and wealth in society. 

I should say that, nationally, the nearest we come to 
class consciousness is in what Mozell Hill has called level 
consciousness. Unlike class consciousness, level conscious- 
ness makes for a high degree of individualism with respect 
to aspirations and life chances; it does not promote feeling 
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of identification or collective involvement. The principal 
motive of the level conscious individual is to pass up and 
out of the level in which he finds himself. He is, so to 
speak, on the make. He lives in an atmosphere of com- 
petition that is nourished constantly by education and 
ideology and by the substantive fact of a shortage of skill 
in the industrial and professional world. Level conscious- 
ness creates awareness of one’s differences from others, 
rather than similarities, and in this respect the individual 
is constantly moved by distinctions he invents between 
himself and others, by preoccupation, even anxiety, with 
these distinctions. As Professor Hill writes, “one by-prod- 
uct of this on the American scene is that people have come 
to feel that it is not so much a matter of destroying those 
on a higher level of consumption as it is of acquiring 
skills, strategies and techniques which will enable one to 
surmount his level.’””® 

It is sometimes said that the failure of individuals to 
respond accurately to questionnaires which seek to derive 
a class consciousness corresponding to income level is 
simply the consequence of “ideological distortion.” But, 
quite apart from the fact that such assertions run the risk 
of self-sealing and self-fulfilling reasoning, they do not 
give proper due to the social role of ideology. An ideology 
is not a shadow or representation. It is as real a part of 
one’s social behavior as job or income. As real, and often- 
times more decisive. 

The notable unwillingness of substantial numbers of 
people to concede the existence of class divisions, despite 
the bait of forced-choice questionnaires and the heavy pull 
of terminological tradition, is itself a social fact of the 
highest order. Granted that some uncomfortable economic 
realities are often obscured by the ideology of classless- 
ness, whether in suburbia or elsewhere, the fact of this 
refusal to concede the existence of class is itself a powerful 
influence in preventing differential social statuses from 
becoming crystallized into classes. 

In sum, the concept of social class has been an impor- 
tant, and probably inevitable, first step in the study of dif- 
ferential power and status in society; admittedly, there 
are non-Western areas of civilization, as well as ages of 
the past, where the class concept is indispensable to an 
understanding of power and status; but so far as the bulk 
of Western society is concerned, and especially the United 
States, the concept of class is largely obsolete. Any useful 
inguiry into the distribution of wealth, power and status, 
and their interactions, will have to be made, I believe, in 
terms of concepts that are more representative of the 
actual history of modern political and economic society. 


8 Mozell Hill in an unpublished manuscript on class and mobility. 
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RECOVERY OF CLASS THEORY* 


Rupo.F HEBERLE 


Louisiana State University 


In this discussion we shall deal with classes, not with 
other forms of social gradation of which there are many. 
As viewed here, classes are one of three major forms of 
social stratification, the other two being estates and castes. 
Like many terms employed to designate social phenomena, 
stratum is borrowed from the physical sciences and is 
used metaphorically in social theory. This creates a 
difficulty because the very word stratification suggests that 
we are dealing not with a continuum of slightly different 
positions on some scale of ranking but with distinctly dif- 
ferent social groupings. Yet classes, in contrast to castes 
and estates, seem to be lacking very definite boundaries.* 

The specific theme for this section meeting has been well 
stated by Karl Mannheim in his posthumously published 
lectures on systematic sociology: 

Although in every day talk we think we are quite clear 
as to the meaning of class distinction, the more closely one 
examines its actual content the vaguer its form becomes. 
In considering different definitions it may be useful to 
discriminate between the descriptive and the functional 
definition of class.” 

As suggested by Mannheim in the opening sentence of 
his statement, people in village, town or city, ordinary 
people at home and abroad, typically refer to social classes 
by concrete and popular terms such as landlords and 
peasants, planters and farmers, workers and businessmen. 
In Europe perhaps more than in this country people have 
quite definite ideas about what traits constitute the differ- 
ences between these classes. Yet, paradoxically, when we 
begin to theorize, that is, to construct a concept of social 
class in general, we scholars seem to be unable to come to 
an agreement. 

As to the second part of Mannheim’s statement, I doubt 
whether the distinction between a descriptive and a func- 
tional class concept is useful; nor do I think it will help 
~ * Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, Seattle, Washington, August 1958. 

1 Stratification is considered as a special kind of social differen- 
tiation. People may be differentiated by sex, age, occupation, in- 
come, race, prestige, rank and in many other ways. Some cases of 
differentiation are permanent (e.g., sex), others transitory (e.g., 
age) as far as the position of individuals is concerned. The concept 
of stratification, as I see it, involves a certain degree of rigidity of 
social differentiation; belonging to a given stratum means typically 
a life-long and normally an hereditary position. 


2 Karl Mannheim, Systematic Sociology, edited by J. S. Erés and 
W. A. C. Stewart, New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, p. 140. 
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much to limit the term class to the latter meaning and to 
call the former “stratum” or Schicht as suggested by 
Dahrendorf.® 

Actually, this consideration raises the question: Why 
are classes interesting? The answer to this question de- 
termines what kind of class theory we need, because only 
when we know why we are interested in classes can we say 
what is interesting about them, i.e., what are the socio- 
logically relevant characteristics of classes. 

This question may best be approached historically 
through an inquiry into the meaning of the term class 
when it first came into use. It seems that the term class 
from its earliest appearance in modern political and eco- 
nomic literature had a polemic, a political meaning. This 
we shall explain presently. Furthermore, the early class 
concept was a narrow one based upon economic criteria. 
This is one of its merits for the main source of our present 
difficulty in defining class seems to lie in the attempt to 
pack every trait actually observed in relation to social 
stratification into a concept of class. This may be due to 
the quite proper realization that classes like other types of 
social strata are likely to be “multibonded” or it may be 
caused by a misdirected conception of ideal type concepts. 
In any case, it seems to me that one should not incorporate 
in the concept of class all the phenomena which may or 
may not be correlated with classes in concrete situations. 
This I believe has been pointed out by C. Arnold Anderson.* 

I shall therefore take the nowadays unpopular approach 
of defining classes in what I call the classical tradition of 
class theory. Classes I define as social collectives composed 
of persons in like or similar class position; class position 
is determined by a person’s property relation to the means 
of production, or, stated differently, by a person’s func- 
tion in the economic system and consequently by the (pre- 
dominant) source of his income. In this I adhere to the 
tradition from pre-Marxian British social theory to Max 
Weber. 

All other attributes of classes, openness or closedness, 
commensality and endogamy, prestige status and political 
~ 8Ralf Dahrendorf, Soziale Klassen und Klassenkonflikt in der 


Industriellen Gesellschaft, Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1957, p. 193 


et passim. An English version of this volume is forthcoming from 
Stanford University Press. 


4C. Arnold Anderson, “Recent American Research in Social 
Stratification,” in: Mens en Maatschappij, 1955, pp. 321-327. 
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power, degree and content of class consciousness, and so 
forth are subject to empirical inquiry in each concrete 
case. For the justification of this indeed very “narrow” 
definition we have to turn briefly to the history of the 
idea of class and class conflict. 

It is of course generally known that the term class, in 
the modern connotation of a phenomenon of social strati- 
fication, first came into use during the 18th century, par- 
ticularly in the French and English literature. What is not 
recognized generally is the polemic, the political connota- 
tion of the term in its infancy. 

The concept of class belongs to that class of concepts so 
frequent in the social sciences which have an origin in 
political volition rather than in theoretical thinking. Like 
the terms public opinion, nation and the state, the term 
class was coined in order to designate and to grasp a new 
social phenomenon, a new kind of social stratification 
which began to replace the disintegrating estate system. 
Acceptance of the new term was slow, reflecting the gradual 
nature of the change in the stratification system. The terms 
ranks, estates, station, status and interests, were employed 
synonymously with class Well into the 19th century. Sig- 
nificantly, the German language has retained to the present 
day the terms which designate the two systems: Staende 
and Klassen (sing. Stand; Klasse). Popular English lost 
the term for Stand, most likely because the new kind of 
stratification arose in England at least a century earlier 
than in Germany. It was in particular the early merger 
between nobility and the wealthy merchants in England 
that gave rise to the notion of class. No longer was society 
clearly divided into functional strata of landowning war- 
rior-administrators, priests, burghers and peasants. The 
younger son of a nobleman might become a merchant or 
even an artisan and the wealthy merchant might acquire 
land and live like a gentleman. 

When the legal privileges and discriminations which 
defined a person’s position in the estate system fell into 
disuse or were abolished (as in France) by the declaration 
of equality before the law, it became apparent that a man’s 
position in society depended primarily on property. It was 
also easy to see that it made a difference whether he owned 
‘ property in land or property in capital, and even more so 
if he did not hold property of either and therefore had to 
rely for a living on the sale of his labor. 

At the same time the prevailing social philosophy had 
changed. No longer was society viewed as an organism 
in which each occupation constituted a God-ordained of- 
fictum; instead, society was seen as an association of 
fundamentally competitive and even antagonistic individ- 
uals and groups held “in awe” and peace only by the 
supreme power of the state. The medieval idea of an econ- 
omy of use, of fair living for everybody, was replaced by 
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the idea of an economy of acquisition based on the profit 
principle and unrestrained use of private property. 

The economists, in particular Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo, provided the explanation why property relations 
and the resulting division of the national income into three 
main branches—rent, profit/interest, and wages—were of 
constitutive significance for the division of society into 
three major interests or classes. Madison was among the 
first to point out the relation between these “interests” and 
the political factions or parties. Recognizing that “fac- 
tions” may arise over a great variety of issues, Madison 
stated: “But the most common and durable source of fac- 
tions has been the various and unequal distribution of 
property. Those who hold and those who are without prop- 
erty have ever formed distinct interests in society. Those 
who are creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under 
a like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing 
interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with 
many lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes, actuated by 
different sentiments and views... ”5 

That the major economic interests divide “civilized” 
nations into different classes and that factions or parties 
will be formed in the pursuit of class-interests seems to 
have been regarded as almost axiomatic among political 
thinkers about the turn of the 18th century. Men like Madi- 
son, Adam Ferguson, Adam Smith and Ricardo had 
enough practical experience to see that every action of 
government will touch some economic interests adversely 
while favoring others, be it through taxation, import duties 
or allocation of government expenditures. 

It seems also to have been taken for granted that eco- 
nomic class position determined by and large a person’s 
general position in society. Obviously persons of property 
were likely to associate and to intermarry with each other 
rather than with property-less “workers,” and so forth. 

So far, the ideas about the nature of classes and their 
relation to property on the one hand and to political parties 
on the other remained so to speak on the level of common- 
sense knowledge. 

The refinement of this knowledge into a more sophisti- 
cated theory of classes and class struggle was the work of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. It seems however that 
Lorenz Stein should have prior claim as far as the recog- 
nition of relations between political ideologies, class con- 
sciousness and social movements are concerned because 
it is he who at least six years before the Communist Mani- 
festo developed the idea that Socialism and Communism 
were not merely new Utopias but the expression of the 
social and political aspirations of the new class of the prop- 
erty-less industrial proletariat. It was Stein who saw 


5 The Federalist, New York: Modern Library, 1941, pp. 55-56. 
Italics supplied. 
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clearly and with great concern that the movement of the 
proletariat would culminate eventually in a “social” revo- 
lution against which the “political” revolutions of the past 
would be child’s play—meaning by social revolution a 
total destruction of the existing and the construction of a 
radically different social order. What worried Stein was 
the prospect of seizure of power by a class which he con- 
sidered as incapable of governing because it lacked the 
experience of managing property.® 

I believe it is safe to say that the concept of class had 
been employed in the explanation of collective behavior 
long before Marx. Yet it can hardly be maintained that the 
class concept was originally conceived for this purpose; 
there are ample cases of its use in descriptive analysis. 

We may state here in parenthesis that even Max Weber, 
in his famous though rather confusing discussion of classes 
where he makes the distinction between Besitzklassen and 
Erwerbsklassen, did not mean to correlate the “property- 
classes” with “description” and the “acquisition-classes” 
with “collective behavior.” Presumably he wanted to show 
that not all class divisions would lead necessarily to class 
struggles; property classes might, as historical examples 
show, coexist without conflict, while acquisition classes 
would be in latent or open antagonism with one another. 
Weber also needed property classes as a concept which 
fitted pre-capitalistic societies or societies in which a mar- 
ket economy was not developed. 

We have already indicated that the class theory of Marx 
had quite a long line of ancestors, particularly in the Eng- 
lish speaking world. This may be one reason why Marxism 
did not make as deep an impression in England and Amer- 
ica as in Germany where Hegel had “put philosophy on 
its head” and Marx had to put it back on its feet. 

To understand Marx we must realize that he was not 
very consistent in his terminology and that his class theory 
was never stated systematically and thus has to be re- 
constructed. In the reconstruction we must not rely simply 
on the propagandistic oversimplifications of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto or an the unfinished last chapter of Das 
Kapital; we have to consider the numerous passages scat- 
tered throughout his writings.” 

Terminological inconsistency is responsible for the ap- 
parent contradiction between Marx’s famous statement 
that “the abolition of all classes is the condition of the 
emancipation of the working class, just as the abolition of 


6L. Stein, Der Sozialismus und Communismus des heutigen 
Frankreichs, 2 vols., 1st. ed., 1842, 2nd. ed., Leipzig: Otto Wigand, 
1848; see also his Der Begriff der Gesellschaft und die Soziale 
Geschichte der Franzoesischen Revolution bis zum Jahre 1830, 1st. 
ed., 1849, 2nd ed., Leipzig: Otto Wigand, 1855, pp. cxviii ff. 

7 The most recent reconstruction of Marx’s class theory is that by 
Ralf Dahrendorf. It has the advantage of giving ample quotations 
from the original sources connected by the author’s comments. See 
Dahrendorf, op. cit., pp. 7-33. 
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all estates (aller Staende) was the condition for the eman- 
cipation of the third estate...” and his contention that 
“the history of the entire previous society is the history of 
class struggles.” 

Obviously Marx sometimes uses the terms class and 
estate synonymously, although in other instances he makes 
a distinction. However, there is more involved than a mere 
terminological question. Marx does not seem to have seen 
the fundamental fact that distinguishes (most of) the 
medieval conflicts between estates and groups within estates 
from the modern class struggles. As F. Toennies, Max 
Weber and others have pointed out, the medieval uprisings 
did not aim at a radically new social order but at changes 
in the distribution of political power within the given and 
accepted social order. On the other hand it is well known 
that Marx attributed to the coming proletarian revolution 
an eschatological character. 

His class theory was presumably to be presented in final 
form in the unfinished last chapter of Das Kapital.® Marx 
starts out in the tradition of Adam Smith and David Ri- 


8 Karl Marx, Capital; A Critique of Political Economy, ed. by 
Frederick Engels, tr. from 1st. German edition by Ernest Unter- 
mann, Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1909. Vol. III, “The Process 
of Capitalist Production as a Whole.” The following passage is rele- 
vant to the discussion: 

“The owners of mere labor-power, the owners of capital, and the 
landlords, whose respective sources of income are wages, profit and 
ground-rent, in other words, wage laborers, capitalists and land- 
lords, form the three great classes of modern society resting upon 
the capitalist mode of production. 

In England, modern society is indisputably developed most 
highly and classically in its economic structure. Nevertheless the 
stratification of classes does not appear in its pure form, even there. 
Middle and transition stages obliterate even here all definite bound- 
aries, although much less in the rural districts than in the cities. 
However, this is immaterial for our analysis. We have seen that the 
continual tendency and law of development of capitalist production 
is to separate the means of production more and more from labor, 
and to concentrate the scattered means of production more and more 
in large groups, thereby transforming labor into wage labor and the 
means of production into capital. In keeping with this tendency we 
have, on the other hand, the independent separation of private land 
from capital and labor, or the transformation of all property in land 
into a form of landed property corresponding to the capitalist mode 
of production. 

The first question to be answered is this: What constitutes a 
class? And this follows naturally from another question, namely: 
what constitutes wage laborers, capitalists and landlords into three 
great social classes? 

At first glance it might seem that the identity of their revenues 
and their sources of revenue does that. They are three great social 
groups, whose component elements, the individuals forming them, 
live on wages, profit and ground-rent, or by the utilization of their 
labor-power, their capital, and their private land. 

However, from this point of view physicians and officials would 
also form two classes, for they belong to two distinct social groups, 
and in each group the resources of the members flow from the same 
source. (Translation corrected by R.H.) The same would also be 
true of the infinite dissipation of interests and positions created by 
the social division of labor among laborers, capitalists and landlords. 
For instance, the landlords are divided into owners of vineyards, 
farms, forests, mines, fisheries.” (The unfinished manuscript ends 
at this point.) pp. 1031-1032. 
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cardo with a scheme of three major classes, but he reaches 
an impasse when he pursues the analysis of interest based 
on sources of income in greater detail. Obviously Marx 
did not intend to consider each of the many specialized 
economic interests as a class. We can, however, get an idea 
as to how he would have extricated himself by consulting 
his historical essays: The Eighteenth Brumaire, The Class 
Struggles in France, and Revolution and Counter-Revolu- 
tion or Germany in 1848.° 

In contrast to England, where the three-class system cor- 
responds closely to the real conditions, France, and even 
more so Germany, presents a more complex picture. 
Austria, with its powerful finance bourgeoisie, its nation- 
ality conflicts and its widespread bureaucracy, offers again 
different problems. Consequently, there are variations in 
the number and names of classes. This of course is confus- 
ing and seems to indicate a lack of clarity in Marx’s think- 
ing, as has been suggested by G. Gurvitch.'°. 

Actually, the variations are not as great as they appear at 
first glance because the basic scheme of three major 
source-of-income classes is maintained. Furthermore, Marx 
is dealing with different countries with differences in the 
finer structure of the class system. Finally, his class theory 
in these essays serves to explain the complexity of political 
movements and parties. In order to do this he has to 
descend from the high level of abstraction of general class 
theory to the more concrete level of actually politically 
relevant differentiations within each of the basic classes. 
These vary from country to country. 

This concreteness, far from being a weakness of the 
system, seems to me one of the strong points in Marx’s 
class theory and its application. It is here that we can 
learn from Marx. If for example, in empirical studies, we 
place all American farmers in one class, as the U.S. Census 
does, instead of differentiating between planters, ranchers, 
family farmers and the various sub-classes within these, 
we shall not be able to understand either the patterns of 
social mobility or those of collective behavior, e.g., voting 
behavior. Thus I prefer Max Weber’s definition since 
it places the emphasis on the Marktlage, the market rela- 
tions of a person, rather than merely on the kind of prop- 


: erty he owns; marktlage permits finer differentiations. 


The great shortcoming of Marx was of course not to 
foresee the development of the “new middle classes” of 
salaried employees. Dahrendorf, like other critics of Marx, 
thinks this calls for a fundamental revision of Marx’s class 
theory. 


® The interpretation and critique of these writings should take 
into consideration that they are pieces of political journalism rather 
than of serious scholarship, -like Das Kapital. Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution consists of articles written for the New York 
Tribune, 1851-1852. 

10 Georges Gurvitch, La Vocation actuelle de la Sociologie, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950, pp. 340 ff. 
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But unlike Schelsky, Marshall and others who, because 
of the equalization of consumer habits as well as the over- 
lapping of wage and salary levels, believe we are heading 
towards an undifferentiated middle class society, Dahren- 
dorf emphatically insists that classes still exist even in 
the most advanced industrial societies. 

However, the separation of control from ownership in 
the modern corporation leads Dahrendorf to the attempt to 
“overcome” Marx by basing the new class theory on the 
criterion of Herrschaft (legitimate authority) instead of 
property. I do not think this revision is necessary, for the 
managers are really nothing but the agents and representa- 
tives of the proprietors. This can be demonstrated in two 
ways: first, we know from historical studies that the func- 
tions of the proprietor-entrepeneur were gradually, as 
the need for specialization developed, delegated to a hier- 
archy of supervisors and experts;!! second, managers, 
while not proprietors of the enterprise which they direct, 
are responsible to stockholders and cannot afford to oper- 
ate without due regard to the latter’s interest; like the 
entrepreneur they are bound by the profit principle. The 
functions of the original proprietor-entrepreneur have 
been delegated in part to “hired entrepreneurs,” that is, 
to men who provide in a more or less specialized way the 
various talents or functions which once were united in 
one person. But the ultimate control still lies with the 
proprietors. 

This is even more obvious in the case of agricultural 
enterprises owned by individuals or corporations but 
operated by renters. Although the owner does not control | 
the operation in detail, the renter faces cancellation of 
contract if he fails to pay rent or if he should by mis- 
management ruin the farm. 

Moreover, nobody will be promoted to an executive 
position unless he has “internalized” the values of the 
entrepreneur.!* Thus, while it is true that the property 
relations in the modern business corporation are more 
complex than those of the early capitalistic enterprise, the 
principle still holds that class position is determined by a 
person’s relation to property of means of production. 

As to the broad mass of white-collar workers in non- 
authoritarian positions, it can be demonstrated how this 


11 Fritz Croner, Die Angestellten in der modernen Gesellschaft, 
Frankfurt a/M-Wien: Humboldt, 1954, demonstrates this on the 
basis of original research in Sweden. 

32 G. Weisser, “Wirtschaft,” in Handbuch der Soziologie, ed. W. 
Ziegenfuss, Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1956, pp. 1068 ff. Weisser concludes 
his analysis with the statement that “the top-layer of present-day 
society is very largely a group of actually unfree persons.” (Italics 
supplied) 

13 Weisser, op. cit. See also W. H. Whyte, The Organization Man, 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 1957, and Roland J. Pellegrin and 
Charles H. Coates, “Absentee-Owned Corporations and Community 
Power Structure,” American Journal of Sociology, 61 (March, 
1956), pp. 413-419. 
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class has developed from small staffs of bookkeepers, sec- 
retaries and other hired help. The traditional class theory 
can be corrected easily to take cognizance of these new 
classes; it is not necessary to change its very foundation. 

We must now turn to those arguments against the classi- 
cal class theory which are derived from the experience of 
“communist” societies. There, according to Marxist theory, 
the abolition of private property of the means of produc- 
tion should by definition have led to the disappearance 
of social classes. Official Russian doctrine admits the exist- 
ence of “classes”—the workers, peasants and intellectuals 
— but claims that these do not form antagonistic groups 
nor a hierarchy.'* Critics of the Soviet regime, especially 
refugees, on the other hand, contend that “a new ruling 
class” of party functionaries and bureaucrats has de- 
veloped. Although not proprietors, these people are vir- 
tually in control of the means of production which seems 
to indicate that it is not property but power or authority 
which determines class position. 

{et me comment first on the official communist doctrine. 
It seems to me the three major occupational groups can 
no longer be regarded as classes in the Marxian sense for 
they represent rather a new kind of “open estates” —neces- 
sary functional components of a socialist community. Now 
let us turn to the anti-Soviet doctrine. The party function- 
aries, state and industrial administrators could indeed 
develop into a particular stratum if the positions of author- 
ity should become more or less the hereditary monopoly 
of their families. Otherwise, these political leaders and 
administrators can no more be considered to form a class 
than, let us say, army officers or clergymen. It would be 
interesting to see how many of the present-day high party 
functionaries and state officials in Russia are the sons of 
prominent old Bolsheviks. None, so far as we know. 

However, it is likely that tendencies will develop to give 
preferential consideration to relatives of members of the 
party and state apparatus in filling positions of authority. 
The Russians would have to be superhuman if this does 
not happen. But even then it seems doubtful whether the 
new stratum of men of power would constitute a class. 
At this point we should remember what was said pre- 
viously about historical limitations of the applicability of 


14 V. S. Nemchinov, “Changes in the Class Structure of the Popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union,” Transactions of the Third World Con- 
gress of Sociology, International Sociological Association, 1957, 
Vol. VIII, p. 179. The term “class” as used here seems to have the 
meaning of “classification” or “category” (in the popular sense). Of 
course, we do not know whether the Russian term was accurately 
translated. A very competent journalist reported that the Russian 
journal Kommunist made ironic comments on the western sociolo- 
gists’ opinions about “new classes” in Russia and on their talking 
about “strata” instead of classes with reference to their own society. 
Klaus Mehnert, Der Sovietmensch, Stuttgart, 1958, p. 438. Mehnert 
himself, in speaking of the new elite in Russia uses the term Schicht 
(stratum) rather than Klasse. 
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sociological concepts.!® One very important fact, not known 
in any society of the past, would be the inability of mem- 
bers of the power elite to acquire private property in land 
or in any kind of capital. 

I suggest that for this kind of stratum, if it turns out 
to be a stratum, we have to find a new concept. This is not 
a unique problem. Just as sociological analysis shows that 
communist “parties” are not genuine parties but represent, 
together with Fascist “parties,” a new type of organization 
for which we coined the term “Political Order,” so the 
new “classes” may have to be considered as ranks of 
agents of these new political orders which rule the com- 
munist societies in the period of socialism. 

In summary, I do not think we should change the con- 
cept of class to fit a new kind of social stratification system, 
a type of society for which it was not intended. If we want 
to do that, we might just as well extend and dilute the class 
concept enough to cover castes in India. Dahrendorf with 
his two-class model of rulers and ruled, which he applies 
to any kind of Herrschaftsverband, soon finds himself in 
trouble because this theory leads to near identification of 
class and party. 

Even Wittfogel in Oriental Despotism makes no distinc- 
tion between classes, status groups and castes.'¢ He thinks 
that societies with an economy based on irrigation (“hy- 
draulic societies”) are divided into a ruling class of state 
officials who control the water supply and, in some cases, 
land and the ruled class or commoners. It would be more 
realistic, I believe, to focus on the various classes of com- 
moners—peasants, craftsmen, merchants, etc.—and to in- 
quire to what extent each of these classes contributes to the 
personnel of the bureaucracy. A further problem is the 
acquisition of private fortunes in land or mobile goods by 
the state officials and the merger of their families with the 
other wealthy classes. 

I am aware of the fact, that the classical class concept 
is simply a socio-economic concept and omits quite a 
number of other attributes which in more recent research 
have been combined into more complex concepts of class. 
These attributes, as suggested before, we may leave for 
empirical investigation in each concrete case. 

Let us return to Marx for a moment and see how he 
handles this matter. In Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
he gives a description of the class system in Germany on 
the eve of the revolution of 1848. He sketches briefly the 
economic situation and political orientation of the “feudal 
nobility,” the bourgeoisie (“by far not as wealthy and 
concentrated as that of France or England”), the small 
trading and shop keeping class (“exceedingly numerous” 
but of “stinted development”), the working class (“as far 

15 This is the point on which I agree with Professor Nisbet. 


16 Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study 
of Total Power, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 
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behind that of England and France as the German bour- 
geoisie is behind the bourgeosie of these countries”), the 
peasantry subdivided into different fractions, “more 
wealthy” farmers, small freeholders, tenants, and agricul- 
tural laborers. This is description but it is oriented to- 
wards an explanation of the revolutionary movement and 
its failure. Marx does not relate what the people in the 
various classes eat, what kind of furniture they have or 
what differences in toilet training of infants can be ob- 
served; he by-passes the many indices of socio-economic 
status which our anthropological sociologists have dis- 
covered; he selects those criteria which are relevant to 
the understanding of the political tendencies prevailing in 
each of the classes, of the antagonisms and alliances be- 
tween classes and the resulting political parties. Thus, for 
example, in speaking of the opposition in Prussia, he points 
out that many nobles belonged to it “being themselves 
large farmers on their own properties, and dealers in 
corn, wool, spirits, and flax, requiring the same guaran- 
tees against absolutism...” as the bourgeoisie.‘ Thus, 
fifty years before Max Weber, Marx already saw that the 
Junkers were ceasing to be aristocrats and had begun to 
turn entrepreneurs who had certain interests in common 
with the bourgeoisie. 

Further, Marx shows how the petty bourgeoisie is torn 
between the “hope of promoting their interests by con- 
quering a share in the direction of public affairs, and the 
dread of rousing, by ill-timed opposition, the ire of a Gov- 
ernment which disposes of their very existence, because it 
has the power of removing [by boycott] their best cus- 
tomers,” with the result that “this class is extremely vacil- 
lating in its [political] views....”18 

There is more involved in the Marxian analysis of classes 
and class relations than the antagonism between bour- 
geoisie and proletariat; it is a careful study of all the po- 
litically relevant economic relations between all classes. 
Political relevance means to Marx relevance for the under- 
standing of revolutionary movements of his time. Of course 
we know Marx erred in many of his prognoses and pre- 
dictions. Nevertheless, the pattern of analysis which he 
developed still proves useful for the understanding of 
social movements and political parties and in the analysis 
of domestic forces which influence the relations between 
states. 

Now I do not deny the importance of other factors of 
political or collective behavior, for example religious 
antagonism, but here we are concerned only with the role 
of classes. Nor do I deny that other aspects of social 
stratification are important, for example survivals of the 


17 Karl Marx, Revolution and Counter-Revolution; or, Germany 
in 1848, ed. by Eleanor Marx Aveling, London: Allen and Unwin, 
1891, p. 20. 

18 [bid., pp. 7-8. 
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estate order or recently developed differentiations by 
prestige. 

I do think, however, that class theory should start from 
the premise that it is a man’s position as producer of goods 
or services which determines his “class position.” It seems 
to me that recent tendencies in stratification research and 
theory have attributed far too much significance to con- 
sumer habits .Certainly for some purposes a study of what 
may be called “style-of-living strata” is of importance, but 
I object to the identification of these with social classes. 
A Southern planter belongs to the class of large landlords 
regardless of whether he lives in an antebellum home or 
in a modern bungalow. I am of course aware of the fact 
that for his wife’s acceptance by the Natchez garden club 
this may make a great difference. 

Likewise, a distinct working-class continues to exist in 
our society regardless of whether industrial workers own 
“middle-class” houses, drive Pontiacs and look at the same 
TV programs as other people. For as long as the “separa- 
tion of the worker from the means of production” exists, 
there will be the conflict of interests between the employer 
for whom wages are costs and the worker for whom wages 
are income. This is the basic issue in the conflicts between 
“capital” and “labor” which is mitigated, but not solved, 
by protective labor legislation, union contracts and similar 
institutions.!® 


The now fashionable approach to the study of strati- 


19 Heinrich Popitz, Hans Paul Bahrdt, Ernst August Jueres and 
Hanns Kesting, Das Gesellschaftsbild des Arbeiters; soziologische 
Untersuchungen in der Huettenindustrie, Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1957. In this empirical study, conducted recently in a steel mill in 
West Germany, it was found that the worker’s “image of society” 
was always “dichotomic”: on the one side were “the workers,” 
“labor,” those below; on the other side, and above, were “the stock- 
holders,” “capital,” “the masters,” “the employers” or “the entre- 
preneurs.” The latter “have it better,” they “do not really work,” 
they “reap the profits,” they “have the power,” they “make the 
decisions.” Consequently, there is an antagonism of interests be- 
tween the two parts of society. This is the general pattern of the 
worker’s society-image. 

The attitude of workers towards this image varies: some accept 
it like a natural phenomenon; some accept it reluctantly in resigna- 
tion as something one cannot change; others hope for evolutionary 
changes toward a balance of power; a few still believe in the com- 
ing revolution of the proletariat. It is interesting that this conception 
of society is combined with rather pessimistic views of the worker’s 
“life chances.” Once a worker, always a worker; even the children 
of a worker have slight chances of rising socially. 

This view of the worker’s lot does not preclude a strong pride in 
one’s craft or job, even sharp differentiations between different 
categories of workers. Vocational consciousness is thus combined 
with class consciousness. But not all class consciousness is militant. 

Popitz concludes that what he calls “worker consciousness” com- 
prises two components: (a) pride of achievement, of performance; 
manual, physical labor is regarded as the only labor; and (b) collec- 
tive consciousness; all workers are in the same boat as far as their 
relations to the “capitalists” are concerned. 

It is important to notice that, although very few workers were 
still believing Marxists, the society image of all workers is strongly 
influenced by Marxist theory. 
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fication from the consumer side is responsible for the 
fallacy that classes, at least in these United States, form a 
continuum. It is true that levels of living are not sharply 
distinguished, just as income distribution forms a con- 
tinuum. But class positions are distinct: one is either a pro- 
prietor or not; one is a farmer, a renter or an agricultural 
laborer; a wage earner, a salaried employee or an em- 
ployer. What makes it difficult to see this, is the lack of legal 
definitions and sanctions of class positions, as they existed 
in the estate system. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that one can change one’s class position by one’s own efforts 
and successes or failures in economic activities—a worker 
may become a petty bourgeois by setting himself up in small 
business, an entrepreneur may merge his company with 
another and thus assume the position of a manager, and so 
forth, while on the other hand access to style-of-living 
strata, especially those of high prestige, is not to be gained 
in this way but depends on the approval of those who are 
already arrived. 

At the same time, while class positions are distinct, 
there are many individuals whose class position is not 
easy to define, particularly in this country where so many 
persons hold more than one job or are engaged in various 
kinds of business. The skilled industrial worker who in 
his leisure time operates a small farm, the planter who is 


also an automobile dealer, the lawyer who speculates in 
real estate—all these, not to mention gamblers, prostitutes, 
policemen and “free drifting” intellectuals, present prob- 
lems of class identification. 

We may seek consolation in the fact that social class is 
not meant to be a concept of classification and that we are 
not so much concerned with putting everybody in a pigeon- 
hole of a class system free of interstices as with the rela- 
tions of classes to one another. Furthermore, a society may 
not be a pure class society but contain elements of other 
types of stratification and various “schemes of gradation” 
which may not even be stratification systems. Finally, 
class systems in the sense of our narrow definition show 
great variability as we can see by comparing France and 
the United States or Oriental and Western societies. 

Therefore, before we can analyze the part played by 
classes in processes of social change, we need descriptions 
of class structures as if they were static. It is in these de- 
scriptions that we must take into consideration those 
other characteristics of classes which we excluded from 
our general concept. Frankly, I believe that the sociology 
of classes should not attempt to attain too high a level of 
abstraction. Perhaps we really need less theoretical dis- 
cussions and more concrete comparative studies on the 


basis of the traditional or classic class theory. 
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DISCUSSION OF PAPERS BY PROFESSOR NISBET 
AND PROFESSOR HEBERLE 


BERNARD BARBER 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


1f I may follow the epigrammatic precedent that Mr. 
Nisbet has set us in the title of his paper, “The Decline 
and Fall of Social Class,” I should like to sloganize my 
own view of the present state of social stratification theory 
with the ancient cry, “The King is Dead, Long Live the 
King.” Although it comes from an undemocratic context, 
this is not a bad slogan for those who practice the making 
of scientific theory. Like reigning monarchs, theories 
know no legitimate interregnum. One theory dies only to 
be replaced by another or different shape or form; the 
basic institution of theory persists forever. 

The authors of both the above papers are agreed that 
social stratification theory is in need of improvement. I am 
of the same mind. I agree strongly with many of their 
strictures on current theories of social stratification. But 
T cannot quite accept the solutions they offer for our dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Nisbet seems to recommend the abandonment 
of the notion of social class for modern American society; 
that is what the title of his paper suggests. Yet after an 
excellent critique of current stratification theories, he can- 
not go the whole way in abandoning what they are strug- 
gling to understand. He says that “we are living in a society 
governed by status,” an aspect of social behavior which 
he sees as terribly real yet “multiple and diverse” and, if 
I may make an inference from his troubles with all the 
Williamses, hard to grasp. Mr. Nisbet does not define 
“status” either in general nor in its several specific va- 
rieties. I feel that stratification theory must raise up a new 
and satisfactory monarch in this area of “status,” as Mr. 
Nisbet calls it. The difficulty of the task is clear, but none- 
theless attractive. “Status” is, of course, only one of the 
many different aspects of behavior that have been meant 
by “social class” in the past. All of them deserve study, 
but certainly “status,” or prestige, or evaluation, as one 
may variously refer to it, is an essential aspect of behavior 
for sociologists to study. For the role of value is one of 
the essential social phenomena on which modern socio- 
logical theory, in contrast especially to previous social 
theory and in contrast to the other contemporary social 
sciences as well, has so usefully laid so much emphasis. 
To study “status” or evaluation is no warrant for neglect- 
ing economic stratification or power stratification, but 


“status,” or social class, is a subject that is peculiarly 
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sociological, I believe. Let us have an end of so many of 
the foolish “either-or” proposals that befuddle stratifica- 
tion theory. After we have defined the several different 
aspects of social behavior which have previously been 
called “social class,” let us study all of them, first one at 
a time, and then one in relation to another. But more of 
this in a moment. 

Nor do I, despite my agreement with much of his criti- 
cism of current stratification theories, wholly agree with 
Mr. Heberle’s proposed solution. I like his return to the 
Marxian emphasis upon the individual’s structural, or 
better, structural-functional position in society as an ele- 
ment in the determination of his social class status. But I 
would point out that we need, and indeed can already 
furnish, a more refined analysis and classification of 
“man’s position as producer of goods and services” than 
the analysis provided over a hundred years ago by Marx. 
If sociology advances-slowly, surely its progress has not 
been so slow in the last one hundred years as not to re- 
quire that we improve upon Marxian theory. As the 
North-Hatt rating scale shows, we already have a some- 
what better classification of the roles of producers of goods 
and services in society, although, as I have recently sug- 
gested in an article on “Areas for Research in Social 
Stratification,” we need more theory and research on the 
differential functional significance of those relatively full- 
time productive roles which make up a large part of the 
anatomy of any society. But I have a further objection to 
Mr. Heberle’s neo-Marxian proposal. Structural position 
alone does not determine the functional significance of a 
productive role. In human society, values play their 
essential part, as'I have already remarked. Social class 
position, I feel, should be taken to be the product of both 
differential evaluation and differential productive or func- 
tional significance. Marx gave us only half the answer to 
the problem of understanding the social class aspect of 
behavior. 

What, then, do I propose as a more satisfactory king 
to rule in the land of social stratification theory? How 
shall I, in very brief span, characterize the theory that I 
think will serve us most usefully in understanding the 
social class aspect of behavior? I think it ought to have the 
following characteristics: it ought to be as abstract as pos- 
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sible, operationally defined, based on comparative data, 
amenable to multivariate sociological analysis, and derived 
from some generalized and systematic theory of society 
as a whole. Let me say just a little more about each of these 
necessary characteristics of a satisfactory theory of social 
stratification. 

1. It ought to be as analytically abstract as possible:— 
Abstraction is, of course, a general virtue in scientific 
theory. The path to better understanding of concrete phe- 
nomena everywhere lies, paradoxically, through greater 
abstraction. In stratification theory, I believe, we have 
been excessively concrete. We have lumped together as- 
pects of behavior that are in social reality independently 
variable of one another. And what social reality has not 
joined, the sociologist must put asunder in his theory. We 
have lumped together social stratification as I have defined 
it above, income stratification, power stratification, ethnic 
stratification, and a dozen other independently variable 
aspects of behavior in society. Our errors have been less 
_ than they might have been because there does in fact exist 
a certain amount of correlation among these several dif- 
ferent variables. But we have long since exhausted the 
knowledge to be gained from reporting on these crude 
correlations. The crisis in current stratification theory is 
caused in part by the obvious lack of close correlation 
among many of these variables in American society. Un- 
less we are as abstract as possible, unless we specify much 
more precisely than we have up to now what we mean by 
each of these variables, we shall never be able to provide 
finer correlations among them. Incidentally, I believe the 
historical evidence shows that the degree of correlation, 
or convergence as Mr. Nisbet and others have called it, 
among these several variables in previous historical pe- 
riods and in other societies is less than it is commonly said 
to be. Certainly it was not “perfect” or even nearly so. I 
believe that many interesting problems about the relations 
between social stratification and other social variables 
even in other societies remain to be investigated. Social 
class has not been everything in any society. 


2. Social stratification ought to be operationally de- 
fined:—Again we have another general scientific virtue, 
precise operational definition. I believe we have made con- 
siderable progress toward more satisfactory operational 
definition of social stratification during the last twenty- 
five years, but much remains to be done. The work of 
Warner, in Social Class in America, and of North and Hatt 
in their occupational rating scale is what is uppermost in 
my mind, but almost nothing has been built upon these 
now “ancient” works during the last ten years. In the 
article mentioned above, I have suggested some of the 
kinds of research that might lead to improvement in our 
operational definition of social stratification. I might re- 
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mark that an excellent example of the improvement that 
can be made in operational definitions can be found in 
recent work in a different but closely related field, the in- 
fluence or power-structure of local communities. The work 
of Schulze, Blumberg, Rossi, Miller, and Hunter in local 
community influence-structure has succeeded in improv- 
ing operational definitions in a notably difficult area. 


3. Social stratification theory ought to be based on com- 
parative data:—As an alternative to contrived social ex- 
periments, systematic comparison recommends itself 
strongly for the task of improving stratification theory. If 
our theory is one that accounts for the elements of both 
similarity and difference in any society, we shall have a 
better way of understanding each society. Some current 
views of social stratification exaggerate the similarities of 
contemporary America and previous historical epochs; 
they would have us believe that the rigidities and inequali- 
ties are as great. Other views, and Mr. Nisbet’s remarks 
sometimes seem to fall in this category, magnify the differ- 
ences between America and other societies and historical 
epochs. Part of our difficulty, of course, lies with faulty 
comparative data. We sociologists have not ourselves done 
as much comparative research in social stratification as 
we might, nor have we availed ourselves of all the best 
work that has been done by scholars in other fields. Our 
historical ignorance especially leads us to ignore historical 
data altogether or to use historical generalizations now 
overthrown by recent research. 


4. Social stratification theory ought to be based on the 
premise that it will eventually be used in multi-variate 
sociological analysis:—Not only in contemporary Amer- 
ican society but in other societies and in other times as 
well, social reality is too complex to be explained by a 
single variable. Those who have absolutized social class 
theories have been able to use them as monopolistic 
theories only by lumping into the social class variable a 
number of other independently variable social factors. If 
we first abstract these several independently variable ele- 
ments from concrete social reality more satisfactorily, of 
course we then have to use them conjointly to explain that 
concrete social reality. Multivariate analysis of this kind 
will yield us finer knowledge of the social world than the 
crude, omnibus, so-called “class” variables we now use. 
As an example of the virtues of the multivariate analysis 
I recommend to you Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee’s 
VOTING. Such an analysis shows when social class is a 
more powerful determinant of voting behavior than other 
variables, when other variables outweigh social class, and 
especially important, how the different combinations of the 
values of the variables work rr to produce speci- 
fied voting behavior. 
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5. Social stratification theory ought to be derived from 
some generalized and systematic theory of society as a 
whole:—It was one of the virtues of Marxian stratification 
theory that it was part of a generalized and systematic 
theory of society as a whole. Some current theories take 
the same approach to social stratification, but others suf- 
fer from using an ad hoc congeries of concepts and propo- 
sitions. Social stratification theory should be enriched by, 
as it could in turn enrich, systematic sociological theory. 
Such theory would be of the greatest help in achieving 
some of the other desirable characteristics I have already 
mentioned. For example, one of the reasons that inde- 
pendently variable social elements are often lumped to- 
gether in social stratification theory, one of the reasons 
we suffer from a lack of sufficient abstractness, is that the 
place of the different social elements has not been clarified 
by systematic theory. This I believe to be true, for instance, 
of the relations between social stratification and social 
power, or of the relations between social stratification and 
the family. 


Social stratification theory should, finally, have one 
more characteristic, one I have not yet mentioned, per- 
haps because it is still more obvious than those I have 
already discussed briefly. Social stratification theory ought 
to be separated, so far as possible, and certainly farther 
than is now common, from ideological commitment. Just 
because social stratification is involved with differential 
evaluation, it is enveloped in strong moral sentiments and 
in pervasive feelings about social justice. All the more 
reason to reserve value and ideological commitment as far 
as possible while the tasks of theory construction and re- 
search are under way. Ultimately there is a time for value 
judgments and ideologies, but I believe that too much 
writing about social stratification now reaches that point 
of no return too soon. This not only vitiates the stratifica- 
tion theory but also weakens the values. Good theory and 
good knowledge are the most effective implements of good 
values. 


Otis DupLEY DuncAN 
University of Chicago 


One of the best-known contemporary students of social 
stratification concluded his review of recent work in the 
field with the following remarkable observation: “Many 
of the obsessive discussions of method, often betraying 
personal fears rather than scientific acumen, are likely 
to disappear when the several forms of American rank 
can be viewed by their investigators without the fear (or 
presence) of ethnocentrism.”! The two papers under dis- 
cussion do their bit toward the removal of ethnocentric 
bias in the analysis of stratification; both are explicitly 
written in a comparative framework. However, one could 
wish that both authors had been a little more “obsessed” 
with method. I am convinced that the issue as between 
the two papers cannot be resolved on the conceptual level, 
but requires the explicit acceptance of a common set of 
methodological criteria for identifying classes and for 
establishing the determinants, concomitants and conse- 
quences of class stratification. 

Professor Heberle believes that there are “distinct” 


classes in American society and evidently feels that it is. 


of some sociological importance to describe and analyze 
them. Professor Nisbet, on the contrary, contends that as 
far as American society is concerned, “the concept of class 
is largely obsolete.” This is not merely a semantic differ- 
ence for the two papers stem to agree pretty much on the 

1 W. Lloyd Warner, “The Study of Social Stratification,” Chapter 


8 in Joseph B. Gittler, editor, Review of Sociology: Analysis of a 
Decade, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957, pp. 247-248. 
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“classic” conception of class. Moreover, there does not 
seem to be a grave difference between the two authors con- 
cerning some of the salient facts of the situation. They 
agree, for example, that classes are not now clearly dis- 
tinguished—if they ever were!—by amounts of income 
or patterns of consumption. Both indicate that the place- 
ment of certain individuals in classes is a matter of some 
difficulty. 

I suppose that Nisbet and Heberle would agree that a 
crucial test of the value of class concepts is their explana- 
tory validity. Thus, in much of Nisbet’s paper we have the 
argument that class no longer explains the facts of wealth, 
power, status, prestige, consumption and conflict. Al- 
though Heberle is not equally explicit, he apparently holds 
that one test of a class theory is its ability to “explain the 
complexity of political movements and parties.” 

We are now at the point where methodological discus- 
sion would be helpful—indeed, indispensable. If we are 
to test the explanatory validity of class theory, we must 
proceed somewhat as follows. First, set forth a procedure 
fér identifying classes and/or class positions of indi- 
viduals, families, or other relevant units. Second, establish 
that this procedure is objective and reliable, i.e., that dif- 
ferent investigators holding the same concept of class will 
delineate the class structure in at least roughly the same 
way. These two steps give us our explanatory or “inde- . 
pendent” variable. Third, specify what kinds of phenomena 
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are to be explained by class stratification. (Incidentally, 
much of the argument about classes may be found to turn 
on precisely this point, a lack of agreement about what it 
is that class is supposed to explain.) Fourth, establish re- 
liable indicators of these “dependent” variables—be they 
demographic, behavioral, subjective, or what not. Finally, 
analyze the association between the “independent,” class 
variable and the “dependent” variables which class is 
supposed to explain, taking due precautions (which are 
too lengthy to spell out here) against the appearance of 
“spurious” associations. 

I believe that this outline of method is fundamentally 
consistent with the positions of both writers. Heberle says 
so little about method that we are left to infer his view. 
Nisbet touches on the problem repeatedly, but tangentially, 
in his passing condemnations of multiple correlation pro- 
cedures that have “produced sociological monstrosities.” 
For language that a methodologist would recognize, Pro- 
fessor Nisbet substitutes a galaxy of his own private con- 
cepts, e.g., “coalescence,” “convergence of attributes,” 
“clear and homogeneous perspectives,” and “disengage- 
ment” from a “homogeneous scale of stratification.” I 
am unable to discern what such terms would imply in 


terms of data that one might subject to formal analysis, 


except some kind of association, correlation, or regres- 
sion—though not necessarily linear multiple correlation. 
It is charitable to assume that Professor Nisbet’s castiga- 
tion of correlation techniques applies to examples where 
they are handled ineptly—and there is no dearth of such 
examples—rather than to instances where the analytical 
method used is appropriate to the problem. 

One final note on method. I do not find it in the least 
puzzling that the “vision of class” should coincidentally 
slip away at just the moment that classes began to be 
studied meticulously with objective methods. Many an- 
other “vision” turns out to be a mirage when subjected to 
equally close empirical scrutiny. It is therefore entirely 
possible that the confidence with which one sets forth an 
account of class structure in 18th or 19th century England 
is partly a function of a paucity of the data on occupational 
differentiation, income levels, budget patterns, public at- 
titudes, styles of life, and the like that the investigator of | 
the contemporary scene demands. As Heberle indicates, 
Marx discovered unsuspected complexity in the class struc- 
ture of countries which he undertook to analyze carefully. 
We surely must not escape from “ethnocentrism” at the 
price of over-idealizing the “good old days.” 
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TOWARD A THEORETICAL SYSTEM OF HUMAN ECOLOGY* 


Jack P. Gress 
University of California 
Berkeley 


There is no aspect of society that is in greater need of 
sociological study than is man’s increasingly efficient or- 
ganization for providing himself with a quantity and vari- 
ety of material goods. In recent decades human ecology has 
been the most notable attempt by sociologists to develop 
an analytical framework encompassing this sector of col- 
lective human behavior. But so widely accepted has become 
the self evident truth that the early great expectations for 
human ecology have not been fulfilled that even sociolo- 
gists with an ecological orientation seem to lack faith in 
the value of their subject matter. Although each year 
demonstrates anew that this phenomenon remains too vital 
to be banished entirely from sociology, human ecologists 
have come to practice Uncle Tom postures in the presence 
of colleagues endowed with the current psychological ori- 
entation, and to spend their research hours assaying their 
data hopefully for values, sentiments, motivations, and 
other elusive psychological elements. The factors which 
have led to this unseemly situation are too complex to 
analyze here but, in brief, the difficulty lies in the absence 
of a coherent theoretical system developed specifically 
around man’s organization for sustenance. The lack of such 
a system has led to fragmentation with consequent sterility 
in human ecology, and, correspondingly, a weakening of 
sociology itself. The development of a theoretical system 
would do more than anything else to further the advance 
of human ecology toward a logically sound, empirically 
productive, and sociologically meaningful discipline. 

In attempting to move toward a theoretical system in the 
present paper, it has not been possible to give proper 
recognition to all those who have advanced similar ideas 
in the past. The parallels will be evident to persons familiar 
with the field. In particular it will be noted that the system 
offered here bears, at certain points, a close relationship to 
the conception of human ecology advanced by Hawley.? 
In contrast to Hawley, however, the writers see “the form 
and the development of the community”? as being both too 
broad and too narrow to be considered the proper subject 
matter of the field. For one thing, a community represents 


* An expanded version of-a paper presented before the annual 
ge of the American Sociological Society, Seattle, August 27- 
9, 1958. 


1 Amos Hawley, Human Ecology, New York: Ronald Press, 1950. 
2 Ibid., p. v. 
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Watter T. Martin 
University of Oregon 


a configuration of widely diverse activities, phenomena 
which are far too heterogeneous to be treated in terms of 
one general theory. Furthermore, the community, for the 
purposes of human ecology, is only one unit of observa- 
tion; more macroscopic units such as regions and nations 
must be included. There is nothing in the community that 
is intrinsically more “real” or “important” than is the case 
for countries. In fact, by placing its emphasis on societal 
organization human ecology is potentially capable of stem- 
ming the current trend which threatens to reduce sociology 
to social psychology. The necessity for a shift in units is 
further apparent when it is realized that the “biotic com- 
munity” has no real equivalent in a complex society where 
the autonomy of the community is rapidly vanishing, and 
that it is increasingly difficult to ignore societal factors in 
seeking to explain events in a community.’ 


THE IDEA OF A THEORETICAL SYSTEM 


Even though nebulous, the general idea underlying the 
concept of a theoretical system must play a leading role 
in any meaningful reconsideration of human ecology. It is 
useless to attempt to dodge the issue by holding that the 
idea of a system is beyond immediate concern. Research 
within any field takes place within some theoretical system, 
no matter how haphazardly located therein, and regardless 
of whether the system is explicit or implicit, complete or 
incomplete. It behooves the human ecologist, consequently, 
to work toward an explicit, articulated system. In so doing 
it is necessary to consider a most important question: What 
at a minimum should be incorporated in the statement of 
a system? Of the numerous questions that must eventually 
be answered only the four most relevant to human ecology 
at its present state of development can be considered here: 


(1) What is the subject matter encompassed by the 
system? 


(2) What is to be explained about this subject matter? 

(3) What is the universe of inquiry? 

8 For elaboration of this point see Gideon Sjoberg, “Urban Com- 
munity Theory and Research: A Partial Evaluation,” American 


Journal of Economics and Sociology, 14 (January, 1955), pp. 199- _ 
206. 
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(4) What mechanisms link the subject matter with the 
universe of inquiry? 


While each of these questions appears most elementary, 
the present situation in human ecology requires that the 
work begin at this level. Even these four questions can be 
treated only superficially in this short statement. 


SUSTENANCE ORGANIZATION AS THE SUBJECT 
MATTER OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 


In a sense human ecology had its origin when a particu- 
lar biological question was asked of man: How does this 
species survive? That this question gave rise to a field of 
sociological interest is mainly due to the answer given: 
Man survives by collective organization in the exploitation 
of natural resources. The question, while biological in 
origin, was answered in terms that are central to sociology; 
namely, collective organization. 

Looking at contemporary human ecology, it is apparent 
that whatever unity the field enjoyed from being con- 
fronted with a fundamental question has long since ceased 
to exist.* For those who see science in individualistic terms, 
human ecology now offers a congenial atmosphere; but for 
persons who strive for logical and empirical connections 
among the different theories and studies within a field, the 
situation is most regretable. For ecology to arrive at the 
ultimate goal of unified theory there must be some agree- 
ment as to what is and is not the subject matter of the field. 

The most promising means to achieving a working unity 
within the field is through re-examining the answer given 
to the question posed above. That man survives through 
collective organization is fundamental to both sociology 
and human ecology. It is obvious, however, that not all 
populations organize themselves for the exploitation of 
natural resources in exactly the same manner. To the con- 
trary, a wide variety of organizational forms are to be 


4 Consider, for example, the heterogeneous nature of the subject 
matter of human ecology as suggested in the following publications: 
H. Warren Dunham, “The Ecology of the Functional Psychoses in 
Chicago,” American Sociological Review, 2 (August, 1937), pp. 
467-479; W. S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and the Behavior 
of Individuals,” American Sociological Review, 15 (June, 1950), 
pp. 351-357; John A. Kinneman and Shirley E. Shipley, “The Ecol- 
ogy of Pluralities in Presidential Elections,” American Sociological 
Review, 10 (June, 1945), pp. 382-389; Calvin F. Schmid, “General- 
izations Concerning the Ecology of the American City,” American 
Sociological Review, 15 (April, 1950), pp. 264-281. 

A review of the literature leads one to the conclusion that human 
ecology is viewed by sociologists as nothing more than a method or 
as a field concerned only with the spatial distribution of phenomena, 
whether cemeteries or crimes, Of 51 articles listed in the ecology 
section of the last index to the American Sociological Review, no 
less than 30 give the impression that human ecology is the study of 
the spatial distribution of human phenomena; and there is little 
commonality among the remaining 21 articles, some of which treat 
ecology as a method. In the last index to the American Journal of 
spatial distribution is the supject matter of the field. 
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observed. It is in this variability in the characteristics of 
sustenance organization among populations that human 
ecology finds its fundamental problem. This subject mat- 
ter—the nature of the sustenance organization of human 
populations—is largely ignored by contemporary ecology. 

A brief consideration of what is entailed in sustenance 
organization can best begin with the conception of a popu- 
lation as an aggregate of individuals engaged in activities 
that provide them with a livelihood. These activities, here 
designated as sustenance activities, are abstracted from the 
total of human behavior and specifically exclude all activ- 
ities not directly related to livelihood. While the sustenance 
activities of individuals are the primary data of human 
ecology, the ultimate goal is to describe the characteristics 
of sustenance organization for the population as a whole, 
that is, the patterning of social relationships within the 
population that are manifested in sustenance activities. 

Sustenance activities have one outstanding property— 
they are highly organized in the sense of being regular, 
repetitive, and enduring; for this reason any pattern in the 
sustenance activities of a population constitutes an organi- 
zation. The organization may involve the activities of 
thousands of persons, as does General Motors, or appear in 
the patterned but isolated activities of a trapper. It is not 
made up of individuals but rather of their activities, and 
any given person may be a participant in more than one 
sustenance organization. 

The analysis of sustenance organization wil begin, as 
shown in the illustrative taxonomy of Figure 1, with a 
distinction between those that are collective and those that 
are non-collective. In the former, individuals band together 
and coordinate their activities so as to obtain objects of 
consumption. Collective sustenance organization may be 
either undifferentiated, such as a hunting party in a pre- 
literate society, or possess a high degree of division of labor 
as in the case of a modern factory or hospital. In non- 
collective sustenance organizations persons obtain objects 
of consumption through their individual effort. The farmer, 
the proprietor of a store with no employees, and the crafts- 
man in a one-man shop are instances of this class. 

Both non-collective and collective sustenance organiza- 
tions may be characterized according to how their activities 
result in the acquisition of objects of consumption. In 
isolated sustenance organizations the individual or the col- 
lection of individuals merely produce for their own use. 
Exchange sustenance organizations, in contrast, are based 
on the production, processing, or distribution of objects 
of consumption for others. A coal mine company is an 
instance of a collective exchange sustenance organization, 
and the farmer who produces for a market represents a 


‘non-collective exchange sustenance organization. In a serv- 


ice sustenance organization the individual or collection of 
individuals obtain their objects of consumption by render- 
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ing a service as in the case of a doctor, a professional base- 
ball club, or a firm of consulting engineers. 
A further distinction is drawn in Figure 1 between two 


of statuses. Thus, the configuration of sustenance activities 
found in a modern hospital constitutes a collective-service- 
differentiated sustenance organization. On the other hand, 


types of collective sustenance organization. In the one case _a hunting party in a preliterate society may lack a division 
there is differentiation—a division of labor calling for of labor in this sense, and would be classified as a collective- 
different types of activities and skills, along with a system _isolated-undifferentiated sustenance organization. 


Figure 1. A Taxonomy oF SusTENANCE ORGANIZATION OR ACTIVITIES 
WITH SELECTED ExAMPLEs! 


By Type of Social Relationship 


Collective Non-Collective 


By Type of Product or Service Isolated Exchange Service 


Isolated Exchange Service 
D N-D D N-D 


Domesticated Agriculture A F 


Undomesticated Agriculture* B 


Other Extractive Cc G 
Retail Trade | D H 
Wholesale Trade E 


Finance 


Manufacturing 


Transport I J 


Communication 


Other Utilities d K 


Construction 


Maintenance 


Education and Training L 
Medical M N 
Entertainment and Recreation 
Consultatory Other Than Medical 2 P 
Protective Q 


Administrative Governmental R Ss 
Personal Services 


Food Preparation U 


A, Farmers’ mutual aid harvesting crew with division of labor; pioducing for own use. B. Primitive hunting group without division of 
labor; producing for own use. C. Coal mine with division of labor among employees. D. Large department store. E. Wholesale grocery 
concern. F. Owner operated farm not producing for a market. G. Individual mining coal for his own use. H. Gift shop operated by owner 
without assistants. J. Large trucking concern. J. Independent taxi cab driven by owner. K. Municipal power company. L. Columbia 
University. M. Medical clinic comprising several specialists. N. General medical practitioner without associates or a nurse. O. Firm of 
income tax consultants employing specialists. P. Practicing marriage counselor. Q. City police department. R. U. S. Department of 
State. S. Justice of the Peace functioning without assistants. 7. Valet. U. Housewife. 

1 Under ideal conditions this table would show in each cell the proportion of the sustenance activities of the total population falling in 
that particular category. The units would thus be activities rather than individuals and the different activities of a single person might 
fall in more than one cell. 

2 Differentiated 

3 Non-differentiated 

4 Includes hunting, fishing and gathering. 
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The structure of sustenance organization embraces far 
more than is described above. Individual organizations 
(both collective and non-collective) can be distinguished 
and combined on the basis of the type of product or service 
which they produce. The various kinds and the basis of 
their distinctions are generally familiar as industry cate- 
gories, and they appear as such in Figure 1. If a particular 
organization cannot function without the product or serv- 
ice of another, the two can justifiably be considered as 
forming a single unit in the over-all structure. These units 
are here designated as organizational complexes. Thus, 
while an airline company and an oil company which sup- 
plies it with fuel may be distinct and separate in the eyes 
of the law and may fall in different industry categories, 
from. an ecological point of view they can be regarded as 
one. This applies to industry categories as well as to con- 
figurations of individual sustenance organizations. A great 
deal of research must be undertaken before organizational 
complexes can be delimited on a sound basis ;5 however, at 
least on a conceptual level, their position in the structure 
of sustenance organization warrants recognition. 

The structure of sustenance organization, as described 
above, is applicable to any population, whether demarcated 
along territorial lines or otherwise. In recognition of the 
importance of the spatial dimensions of sustenance be- 
havior, however, the primary emphasis in ecology should 
be on the analysis of populations that have a territorial 
base. Two types of territorial units call for recognition— 
those demarcated along governmental lines (cities, coun- 
ties, states, provinces, etc.) and those with an ecological 


_ rather than a governmental basis (communities, urban 


areas, metropolitan areas, regions, etc.) ® It should be noted 
that each of the larger territorial units is something more 
than the sum of its areal parts. They are more than statis- 
tical averages of the component units in the sense that each 
of the units is conceived of as having a position in a more 
macroscopic structure of sustenance organization. On both 
the theoretical and research level much remains to be done, 
but it is clear that the concept organizational complex will 
play a crucial role in the delimitation of macroscopic struc- 
tures. This should not be taken to mean that the study of 
sustenance organization in a nation must be delayed until 
the interrelationships of its component territorial units 
have been mastered; on the contrary, a nation can be char- 
acterized, for example, according to the proportion of its 

5In this connection the method of input-output analysis holds 
forth a possible frame of reference for human ecology. See Walter 
Isard, Robert A. Kavesh, and Robert E. Kuenne, “The Economic 
Base and Structure of the Urban-Metropolitan Region,” American 
Sociological Review, 18 (June, 1953), pp. 317-321. 

6 While the distinction between governmental and non-govern- 
mental territories is not always distinct and relevant, it is sometimes 
crucial, and is usually associated with differential availability of 
data and other methodological problems. 
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labor force found in collective sustenance organizations 
without making reference to its localities or regions. Such 
characterization is not merely a stopgap measure but is 
rather a supplement to other characterizations that do per- 
tain to the areal parts. For that matter, the description of 
sustenance organization in a population, whether within a 
locality or a nation, is in final analysis a question of levels 
of abstraction. Thus, the proportion of behavior in a popu- 
lation that is devoted to sustenance activities is a relatively 
simple variable, but the number of organizational com- 
plexes in a population is much more abstract. 

Each of the basic units in ecological analysis plays a 
role in the formation of the variables which characterize 
the mode of sustenance organization in a population. Ex- 
amples of these variables are as follows: the average size 
of sustenance organization, the variety of sustenance or-- 
ganizations as to product or service, the degree of differ- 
entiation within collective sustenance organizations, the 
average number of sustenance organizations in organiza- 
tional complexes, the proportion of sustenance organiza- 
tions that are non-collective, the degree of territorial 
specialization as to type of product or service, and the 
amount of linkage among territorial units through organ- 
izational complexes. Certain combinations of the above 
variables serve to characterize a population in more ab- 
stract terms, such as the degree and basis of the division 
of labor. 

While the question of the significance of the units 
and attributes of sustenance organization described here 
and the equally crucial question of their empirical ap- 
plicability remains subject to debate, it would appear 
that sustenance organization lends itself to both logical 
and empirical analysis. It holds forth the promise of a 
coherent frame of reference for research and the gene- 
ration of empirical propositions that are theoretically 
meaningful. 

EXPLANATION 


One of the minimal requirements of a system is the 
specification of what is to be explained about the subject 
matter. The ecologist cannot be content to merely state 
that he seeks to explain human behavior. For one thing, 
human behavior is an impossibly broad category. Further, 
such a statement does not tell us what there is about hu- 
man behavior that is to be explained. One may seek to 
explain why individuals behave differently, why popula- 
tions behave differently, why human beings behave differ- 
ently from other animals, or even why human beings be- 
have at all, and on ad infinitum. Just as it is necessary to 
select certain forms of human behavior as the subject 
matter, so it is equally necessary to state what is to be ex- 
plained about these forms. Without an explicit and pre- 
cise statement of explanatory purpose, research and theory 
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inevitably will be subject to misinterpretation. Confusion 
on this point is a major problem in human ecology. 

With respect to this component of a system, the writ- 
ers see human ecology as having two goals. First, it seeks 
to explain the presence and absence of particular charac- 
teristics of sustenance organization among human popu- 
lations, i.e., to state the conditions under which a given 
characteristic will or will not appear. Second, it seeks to 
establish the consequences of the presence or absence of 
particular characteristics of sustenance organization in 
human populations. It is not concerned with origins, ulti- 
mate causes, or the association of motives and attitudes 
with the different characteristics of sustenance organiza- 
tion. 

While it is not always clear what ecological studies 
seek to explain, it is apparent that the present specifica- 
tion differs radically from other statements’ or is much 
more narrowly conceived.® 


THE UNIVERSE OF INQUIRY 


The statement of a sy$tem should aim for the limita- 
tion of a universe of inquiry, that is, a designated body 
of events or empirical phenomena, which at any point in 
time represents a guess as to where the answers to ques- 
tions about the subject matter are to be found. 

At present the writers feel that the boundaries of the 
universe of inquiry for human ecology should be drawn 
so as to include all of the purely demographic character- 
istics of populations, geographical variables, the purely 
technological aspects of man’s culture, and the different 
forms of sustenance organization. In the case of demo- 
graphic characteristics, the sheer size of a population and 
its biological composition (sex and age) on the one hand 
set the minimal sustenance needs of the population, and 
on the other fix the limits of the manpower resources for 
an organized effort to obtain these needs. They also set 
the number of combinations and permutations that can 
occur in collective activities.° Geographical variables tend 
to determine the least amount of collective effort that is 
necessary to meet the minimal sustenance needs of a given 
population. The purely technological aspects of a popula- 
tion’s culture place limits on the type of resources that 
can be exploited and on the effectiveness of exploitation.'® 


7 For a treatment of human ecology as “the study of the spatial 
aspects of sociological events” see Don Martindale and Elio D. Mona- 
chesi, Elements of Sociology, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, 
pp. 676-677. 

8 Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society, Fourth Edition, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956, pp. 75-76. 

® See Hawley, op. cit., pp. 101-102. 

10 Of particular interest here are the works of Fred Cottrell, 
Energy and Society, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955; Leslie A. 
White, The Science of Culture: A Study of Man and Civilization, 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Co., 1949; and William Fielding 
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Finally, the absence or presence of certain forms of sus- 
tenance organization in a population may determine the 
presence of other forms of sustenance organization. It 
should be noted that the variables incorporated in the 
universe of inquiry may also reflect or condition the con- 
sequences of different characteristics of sustenance or- 
ganization being present or absent. 


THE CONNECTING MECHANISMS 


It will be noted that the non-material aspects of man’s 
culture that do not pertain to technology or sustenance 
organization—whether conceived as values, motives, at- 
titudes, or sentiments—have been excluded from the uni- 
verse of inquiry. Since the exclusion of such variables has 
been considered in the past the ultimate weakness of human 
ecology, as witness Alihan™ and Firey,}* some justification 
must be given for their exclusion. 

Underlying the subject matter of human ecology and 
serving as a connection between it and the variables in- 
cluded in the universe of inquiry, there is a mechanism 
that operates independently of cultural values and the 
individual métives of men; this mechanism is selective sur- 
vival, the cornerstone of most ecological theory. 

As a hypothetical illustration of the role of selective 
survival, let us suppose that under the condition of an 
infertile geographic situation, Gl, a certain type of sus- 
tenance organization, S1, and a certain type of technologi- 
cal system, Tl, are necessary to support a population of 
size P] at a minimum level of subsistence. Faced with situ- 
ation G1 and having neither S1 nor T1, a population larger 
than P1 has only four choices: change its mode of sus- 
tenance organization and technological system to types S1 
and Tl, decrease its size, leave the area, or perish. In 
neither case will the behavior of the population refute the 
empirical law that links the four variables. This remains 
true regardless of the cultural values prevailing in the popu- 
lation. In short, there are conditions which determine the 
survival of populations that are not subject to the “defini- 
tion of the situation.”!* 

Ogburn, “Population, Private Ownership, Technology, and the 
Standard of Living,” American Journal of Sociology, 56 (January, 
1951), pp. 314-319. 

11 Milla A. Alihan, Social Ecology: A Critical Analysis, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 

12 Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1947. 

13 This does not deny that such socio-psychological factors may 
influence the selection of one alternative over others. That is, cul- 
tural values in one society may facilitate technological change but 
hamper it in another. “Sustenance activities are inextricably inter- 
woven with sentiments, value systems, and other ideational con- 
structs.” (Hawley, op. cit., p. 73.) The problem of human ecology, 
however, is to develop generalizations about sustenance organiza- 
tion at a level that does not include individual motivations and atti- 


tudes. For a classic statement on the irrelevance of purposes and 
motives see William G. Sumner, “Purposes and Consequences” in 
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The inference should not be drawn from the above il- 
lustration that human ecology deals only with populations 
that hover on a bare subsistence level. On the contrary, 
the writers maintain that the characteristics of sustenance 
organization are connected to the variables in the uni- 
verse of inquiry through causal relationships as well as 
selective survival. These causal relationships, like the rela- 
tionships that arise through selective survival, exist inde- 
pendently of motives or values; but, in addition, they also 
hold regardless of how far a population is above a bare 
subsistence level. As an instance of this let us consider the 
population of the United States with a view toward ac- 
counting for its high degree of division of labor (a char- 
acteristic of its sustenance organization) and high standard 
of living. It can be hypothesized that the high degree of 
division of labor in the United States has been made pos- 
sible in part by certain technological developments (no- 
tably in transportation and communication) and popula- 
tion growth. It is possible that the population of the United 
States could survive without its present degree of division 
of labor, but this does not negate the fact that a certain 
population size and level of technological development is 
probably a necessary condition for a high degree of di- 
vision of labor. 

The standard of living enjoyed by a population is here 
considered to be an economic variable rather than a char- 
acteristic of sustenance organization; however, there is 
reason to believe that differential levels in the standard of 
living among populations is in large part the consequence 
of variability in the modes of sustenance organization. 
While it is possible to construct a very plausible explana- 
tion of the extraordinary standard of living in the United 
States by linking it to cultural values and the American 
character, such an explanation merely takes for granted 
the complex structure of sustenance organization which 
makes possible such an abundance of material things. The 
structure of sustenance organization in the United States 
may indeed not explain why Americans supposedly value 
an abundance of material things, but it probably goes a 
long way toward explaining how such an abundance is 
possible. 


OTHER CONCEPTIONS OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 


The idea that sustenance organization is the appropriate 
subject matter of human ecology is not regarded by the 
writers as a radical departure from the main currents in 
the field. On the contrary, one of the reasons for taking 


Albert G. Keller (ed.), Earth-Hunger and Other Essays, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1913, pp. 67-75. An excellent ex- 
ample of this type of analysis is presented in Joseph B. Birdsell, 
“Some Environmental and Cultural Factors Influencing the Struc- 
turing of Australian Aboriginal Populations,” The American Natur- 
alist, LXXXVII (May-June, 1953), 171-207. 
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this position is the promise it shows of bringing together 
many contrasting views. Such views have been aptly de- 
scribed by Quinn’ and Hawley’® and can only be referred 
to most briefly here. 

Human ecology is not identical with human geography,'* 
but all that is involved in human geography is of rele- 
vance to human ecology. The two fields differ in that 
human ecology incorporates more variables within its 
universe of inquiry and strives more for the status of a 
generalizing science, and, especially, in that it is primarily 
rather than secondarily concerned with the organizational 
characteristics of human populations.'* 

In a certain sense it is true that human ecology is an 
application of biological principles.!® Biological variables 
are the key to one of the mechanisms that underlies eco- 
logical relations: If populations are to survive, their mode 
of sustenance organization must meet certain indispensable 
biological needs. The findings of the biological sciences in 
their study of these needs are of relevance to the human 
ecologist in that he sees in them the necessity for sustenance 
organization in a given population to take on certain char- 
acteristics and not others. 

The connection between biology and human ecology 
would not be construed as going beyond the fact that the 
former points to the physiological necessities for survival. 
This point is stressed because the writers feel that the field 
must not be tied too closely to the concepts of plant and 
animal ecology even though the obtaining of sustenance is 
& common interest in all cases. From Park!® to Hawley”® 
borrowed concepts have dominated theory without con- 
tributing to its advancement. Some of these concepts, 
“competition” being a prime example, have never had 
their empirical referents clearly established in the human 
sphere and consequently have produced only purely verbal 
explanations. Other concepts, such as invasion and suc- 
cession, far from providing adequate explanations, have 
only served to further the almost exclusive concern with 


14 James E. Quinn, Human Ecology, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1950, pp. 4-11. 

15 Hawley, op. cit., Chapter 4. 

16 As instances of this view see Harlan H. Barrows, “Geography 
as Human Ecology,” Annals of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, 13 (March, 1923), pp. 1-14; C. Langdon White and George 
T. Renner, Geography: An Introduction to Human Ecology, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 

17 As an example of a geographic analysis placing emphasis on 
sustenance organization see Gunnar Alexanderson, The Industrial 
Structure of American Cities, Lincoln: University of Nebraska, 1956. 

18 See Charles C. Adams, “The Relation of General Ecology to 
Human Ecology,” Ecology, 16 (July, 1935), pp. 316-335; W. C. Allee, 
The Social Life of Animals, New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1938, chapter 7. 

19 Robert E. Park, “Human Ecology,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 42 (July, 1936), pp. 1-15. 

20 Hawley, op. cit., passim. 
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spatial distribution.” In either case, plant and animal con- 
cepts, taken as a whole, have a most questionable relevance 
for human ecology since they do not get at the funda- 
mental attributes of sustenance organization in human 
populations. Sustenance organization is social and is cul- 
tural; but this does not mean that it is concerned with 
values, attitudes, or other variables of a psychological 
nature. 

As stated earlier, the establishment of the consequences 
of the different characteristics of sustenance organization 
is the second goal of the human ecologist. This second goal 
may entail the analysis of social and cultural areas such 
as those studied by Frazier,?? Anderson,”* and Zorbaugh.”* 
For studies of social and cultural areas to lay claim to hav- 
ing an ecological character, however, sustenance organiza- 
tion as the dependent variable must be the focus of atten- 
tion. This was certainly not the case for most of the studies 
of the Chicago school, nor is it the case for contemporary 
“social area” studies.?5 

Human ecology as the study of sustenance organization 
has a very close relationship with economics. However, 
the two are by no means’ identical. Whereas economists 
are ordinarily interested in the interrelationships of such 
variables as supply, demand, cost, and prices within a 
given sustenance organization structure, ecologists are 
concerned with the characteristics of the structure itself. 
Furthermore, the structure of sustenance organization 
within a population is described by the human ecologist 
not in economic terms but by reference to certain types of 
social relationships.?* The full import of this distinction 
can best be appreciated when one considers a comparison 
of the U.S.S.R. and the United States. The economic sys- 
tems of the two are far more different than are the struc- 


21 Actually, of course, these concepts were borrowed earlier by 
plant and animal ecology from the social sciences. The important 
point is that they made this round trip without adding to their value 
as explanatory concepts. All too frequently the act of labeling a 
phenomenon as “invasion” or “succession” is treated as explanation. 

22 F. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

23 Nels Anderson, The Hobo, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. 

24 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

25 See Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas of 
Los Angeles: Analysis and Typology, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949; Eshref Shevky and Wendell 
Bell, Social Area Analysis: Theory, Illustrative Application and 
Computation Procedures, Stanford: Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford Sociological Series, No. 1, 1955; Robert C. Tryon, Identifica- 
tion of Social Areas by Cluster Analysis: A General Method with an 
Application to the San Francisco Bay Area, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1955. 

26 There are, of course, many economic analyses that are of rele- 
vance to human ecology. It is important to note, however, that the 
most relevant works are those in which “economy” and “economics” 
are conceived in very broad terms. See N. S. B. Gras, An Introduc- 
tion to Economic History, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1922. 
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tures of their sustenance organization. The two nations are 
quite similar from the viewpoint of human ecology in that 
sustenance activities in both are characterized by a high 
degree of division of labor and the predominance of large 
collective sustenance organizations. 

While maintaining that disproportionate emphasis has 
been placed in human ecology on the spatial distribution 
of phenomena, the writers do not suggest that it be ignored. 
For one thing, the particular pattern of the spatial loca- 
tion of society’s sustenance organizations is probably of 
consideral importance to the efficiency of its operation. 
Furthermore, there is evidence to suggest that the char- 
acteristics of sustenance organization influence the spatial 
distribution of non-sustenance phenomena. In the study 
of the spatial distribution of the latter phenomena, how- 
ever, as in the analysis of social and cultural areas, the 
ecologist should be seeking to establish the consequences 
of the different characteristics of sustenance organization. 
In so doing the ecologist goes beyond the purely descrip- 
tive studies of spatial distribution which have come to 
characterize much of contemporary human ecology. 

Space as a physical phemenon is within human ecology’s 
universe of inquiry in that it is a geographical feature 
which confronts populations and individuals in organiz- 
ing their sustenance activities. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that it has a definite influence on both the location and 
development of sustenance organizations.?7 Where space 
is taken as a determinant in theory construction, as exem- 
plified by Zipf,?* Stewart,?® and Dodd,*° the theory would 
be regarded as ecological only if it was concerned with the 
relationships between space and sustenance organization. 

The writers would insist that communities and regions** 
be regarded as ecological units, but they should be con- 
sidered as units of observation, not as the subject matter of 
the field as is now frequently the case. The same may be 
said for cities and metropolitan regions. These areal units 
are of interest to human ecology not because they have 


27 See Walter Isard, Location and Space Economy, Cambridge: 
Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1956, 
chapter III. 

28 George Kingsley Zipf, Human Behavior and the Principle of 
Least Effort, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949, pp. 386-409. 

29 John Q. Stewart, “The Development of Social Physics,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Physics, 18 (May, 1950), pp. 239-253. 

80 Stuart Carter Dodd, “The Interactance Hypothesis: A Gravity 
Model Fitting Physical Masses and Human Groups,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 15 (April, 1950), pp. 245-256. 

31 For examples of the conception of human ecology as the study 
of communities and/or regions see Howard W. Odum and Harry E. 
Moore, American Regionalism, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1938; R. K. Mukerjee, “Social Ecology of a River Valley,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 12 (March-April, 1928), pp. 341-347 and The 
Regional Balance of Man: An Ecological Theory of Population, 
Madras: Indian University of Madras, 1938; C. J. Galpin, The So- 
cial Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, Madison: Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, Research Bulle- 
tin 34, May, 1915; Quinn, op. cit.; Hawley, op. cit. 
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spatial dimensions but rather because they represent a 
mode of sustenance organization and occupy positions in 
the structure of the sustenance organization of society as 
a whole. The ultimate goal for human ecology in the study 
of these areal units should be the same as that in the study 
of societies—to explain the presence or absence of the dif- 
ferent characteristics of sustenance organization and to 
establish the consequences of their presence or absence. 

The writers have not been successful in attempting to 
come to terms with each and all of the divergent points of 
view regarding the subject matter of human ecology. A 
case in point is the conception of human ecology offered 
by J. W. Bews who pictures the field as an inclusive syn- 
thesis of all of the human sciences.®* Granted the desir- 
ability, it would appear that an attempt on the part of 
human ecologists to provide this synthesis could only be 
regarded as delusions of grandeur. In seeking a goal that 
is too far beyond them, human ecologists stand to lose what 
little unity. is within their power to achieve. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
The conception of sustenance organization as the sub- 


82 J. W. Bews, Human Ecology, London: Oxford University Press, 
1935, p. 14. 


ject matter of human ecology provides a basis for bringing 
together many contrasting points of view in the field. - 
While human ecology as described here draws on or is re- 
lated to demography, biology, human geography, and 
economics it is not identical with any of these disciplines. 
It provides a rallying point for sociologists interested in 
a crucially important aspect of all social systems—organ- 
ization to provide the population with a quantity and 
variety of material things. It provides a more specific sub- 
ject matter than the all encompassing “adjustment to en- 
vironment” advocated by some ecologists, and a more 
theoretically meaningful one than the spatial distribution 
of phenomena. But in each case it allows for divergent 
interests. On the one hand, organization for sustenance is 
one of man’s most effective ways of adjusting to his en- 
vironment; on the other hand, much more needs to he 
known about the spatial patterning of man’s sustenance 
activities and the way it influences the spatial distribution 
of his other activities. 

Above all, human ecology as considered here is deemed 
capable of achieving the status of a generalizing science, 
with its generalizations being testable propositions which 
are linked to a common frame of reference. 
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ILLNESS AND SOCIAL DISABILITY: SOME PROBLEMS IN ANALYSIS* 


Davin MEcHANIc 
Stanford University 


As medical sociology develops and as more joint re- 
search is undertaken by medical and social scientists, it is 
increasingly apparent that a number of basic concepts re- 
quire clarification. Two such concepts are illness and social 
disability. The ambiguity of these concepts tends to retard 
theoretical and empirical development of the field.’ It is 
the purpose of this paper to explore somewhat syste- 
matically the way in which various social contexts bring 
about different and sometimes conflicting definitions of 
illness and social disability, as well as varied and modified 
role obligations on the part of the ill person and other per- 
sons interacting with him. 

Traditionally, medical science has considered illness a 
strictly organic phenomenon, occasioned by some disturb- 
ance of the normal functions of body processes, marked by 
certain symptoms or syndromes, and ascertainable only by 
medical observations and inferences. Within the confines of 
the physician’s office, the hospital, or the clinic, this concept 
of illness has been both appropriate and practical; most of 
the time it works. 

From a broader standpoint, however, the value of this 
concept is limited. In the first place, not all organically 
“sick” people define themselves as ill and therefore often do 
not come under medical scrutiny—a fact which suggests 
that how people come to receive medical attention is itself 
a research problem. Koos,” for example, has shown that 
the same symptoms and complaints can be interpreted by 
laymen in various social strata in such ways that they have 
quite different individual and social consequences insofar 
as medical treatment is concerned. 


* Revised version of a paper presented at the annual meeting of 


_ the Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1958. The author is greatly 
‘indebted to Dr. Edmund H. Volkart and Dr. Richard T. LaPiere for 


their assistance in preparing this paper and to Mrs. Richard T. La- 
Piere for her editorial suggestions. 

1 Two recent books that have recognized the conceptual difficul- 
ties involved and have attempted to resolve them are: Cecil G. Sheps 
and Eugene E. Taylor, Needed Research in Health and Medical Care, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954, pp. 140-143 
and Alexander H. Leighton, John Clausen and Robert Wilson (eds.), 
Explorations in Social Psychiatry, New York: Basic Books Inc., 
1957, pp. 5-11, 387-393. 

2 Earl L. Koos, The Health of Regionsville: What the People 
Thought and Did About It, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. A similar problem is raised in John A. Clausen and Marion R. 
Yarrow, “Paths to the Mental Hospital,” Journal of Social Issues, 11 
(December, 1955), pp. 25-32. 
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The work of Koos further suggests that factors other than 
strictly medical ones are important in defining illness and 
social disability, and that these factors must be regarded 
as theoretically and practically relevant. Questions of judg- 
ment arise; and judgment may be affected, among other 
things, by the social position of the judged as well as the 
judge. A professional medical diagnosis does not neces- 
sarily coincide either with diagnoses by other medical sci- 
entists or with estimates by persons within the wider so- 
ciety—to say nothing of the estimate of the patient himself. 
A workable concept of illness for medical sociology must, 
then, take into account the social and cultural dimensions 
of actual or potential illnesses as well as medical aspects. 

At the start, a distinction must be made between illness 
and disability. The necessity for such a distinction has been 
stated most effectively by Hinkle and Wolff.* Faced with 
conceptual problems similar to those previously mentioned 
here, these medical scientists proceeded in terms of an op- 
erational, rather than a theoretical, definition of illness, i.e., 
“any symptom or syndrome that the American medical 
profession at the present time generally accepts as evi- 
dence of ill health.” While this definition leaves some 
issues unsettled (e.g., the disagreement regarding border- 
line cases), it is at least explicit and, apparently, was work- 
able. Similarly, they defined disability in operational terms 
as the conditions which occurred when “the individual was 
unable to carry on his usual activities because of it [the 
illness].” Their data, derived from thousands of cases over 
fairly long periods of time, indicate that illness and dis- 
ability vary independently. They find, for example, that 
twenty per cent of the people whose illnesses (in clinical 
terms) led them to physicians, nevertheless, remained at 
work. 

To facilitate further analysis, health and illness may be 
regarded as points on a continuum ranging from low nega- 
tive values (poor health or dysphoria) to high positive 
values (good health or euphoria). Any of the points on 
the low part of the continuum can be regarded as illness 
in a general sense, but disability occurs only at some 
designated point within this range. Most frequently, per- 
haps, the point at which illness is regarded as disabling is 

3 Lawrence E. Hinkle Jr. and Harold G. Wolff, “Health and the 


Social Environment: Experimental In ” in Leighton, 
Clausen and Wilson amid ob cit., pp. 110-111. 
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that at which physical or physiological conditions make 
it impossible for the individual to perform his usual role 
obligations. This point is not always determined, however, 
by physical or psysiological factors. Social and cultural 
factors are often the determinants; that is, definitions of 
health, illness and disability will be different in different 
situations and for different purposes. 

It will be helpful if the sick person and existing medical 
facilities are viewed in the context of the larger system of 
which they are parts. Parsons* has pointed out that ade- 
quate health on the part of most group members, most 
of the time, is a functional requirement of any social sys- 
tem. A definition of disability which is too lenient would 
interfere with the smooth functioning of the system; it is 
necessary, therefore, to control socially the definition of 
disability to insure that not too large a proportion of the 
population is released from its usual social responsibilities. 
Many societies, by defining the conditions under which an 
individual may withdraw from his usual role responsibili- 
ties, have instituted a control which legitimizes the release 
of an individual from such role responsibilities and at the 
same time encourages his return to them as soon as possible. 

Having a legitimate procedure for the definition and 
sanctioning of adoption of the sick role is functional for 
both the social system and the sick individual. Since ill- 
ness is widely regarded in our society as a natural event, 
the ill person is usually absolved from blame insofar as 
the causes of his own illness are concerned. Thus he is 
free from the stigma which is generally placed on those 
who do not contribute their share to the social system. 
Secondly, since some relief from the usual demands on 
and obligations of the individual is presumed to contribute 
to his recovery, both the individual and the system gain 
from such a sick-role mechanism in that the long-range 
well-being of the individual is protected and also in that 
the individual is more rapidly restored to his regular po- 
sition in the system. Finally, the existence of such a mech- 
anism enables persons other than the patient himself and 
the medical practitioners to adjust the meaning of illness 
and disability according to different situations and the 
changing needs of the system itself. 

In his analysis, Parsons emphasises that there is a 
fundamentally harmonious relationship between medical 
practice and the broader social system. In many or most 
cases in our society a recognized medical expert decides 
when an illness is legitimately disabling and/or when an 
individual may properly assume the sick role. Those to 
whom the individual is important (dependents and inti- 
mates) and those who have direct authority over him 
(employers and superiors) usually accept the medical 
verdict without serious question and give their own posi- 

4Talcott Parsons, The Social one Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1951, Chap. VII. 
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tive sanction to the recommended disability. Contrariwise, 
should an individual assume the sick role and claim its 
exemptions without proper medical sanction (especially 
for any long period of time), those to whom he is impor- 
tant and those who have authority over him may apply 
negative sanctions in the form of expressed reproach, 
disapproval, withdrawal of affection, or even dismissal 
from the job. 

On most occasions the medical definitions of illness and 
disability and those made by other people are more or 
less congruent. Exceptions do occur, however, with suf- 
ficient frequency to warrant a more systematic analysis 
than has heretofore been attempted. 

Since the sick role is usually temporary, its occupant 
is expected to take whatever measures will facilitate re- 
sumption of his usual roles at the earliest possible time. 
There are, however, some chronic or serious conditions 
which permit the individual to occupy the sick role more 
or less permanently. Such is the case when the individual 
develops blindness, paraplegia, deafness or some other 
condition which renders his ability to occupy normal 
social roles either limited, doubtful, or impossible. In such 
cases family members have to change their expectations of 
the individual and tolerate his inability to do many of 
the things he previously did. In the past, at least, persons 
who became so handicapped were almost always denied 
admission to any kind of occupational role. Today, of 
course, the handicapped are frequently trained, or re- 
trained, either for full-time activity in less demanding 
occupations or part time in a more demanding occupation. 
Such effort to maximize the use of human resources prob- 
ably reflects the fact that in a complex and specialized so- 
ciety like our own there are many limited and specialized 
occupational roles, which can be performed by handi- 
capped persons. 

Under some conditions, the individual occupies a semi- 
sick role, as in cases of chronic physiological malfunction- 
ing or psychophysilogical disturbances (ulcers, coronary 
disease, some neuroses, etc.), where the afflicted individ- 
uals do not have to surrender their occupational roles 
entirely. Their activities on the job may be legitimately 
curtailed because regular full-time activity might lead to 
early death or complete disability. Such curtailment not 
only conserves the life and health of the partially disabled 
individual, but also provides for the future utilization of 
his resources by the system. 

To insure the future utilization of the individual’s re- 
sources, those persons who are directly concerned with 
the performance of an individual, either because they are 
in a position of authority over him or else dependent upon 
him, will have an interest in defining the point of partial 
or complete disability in such a way as to protect his 
health. Under some conditions, however, the requirements 
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of the social system itself can take precedence over purely 
medical and humanitarian considerations and thereby 
provide a different basis for defining illness and disability. 

The main evidence here comes from reports on medical 
practice in the Soviet Union where problems of manpower 
and economic production are often acute. Field,® for 
example, reports that government orders restrict the num- 
ber of sick-role clearances that any given physician can 
grant during a given period of time. An official medical 
clearance is necessary for the individual to be exempted 
from his usual occupational role; yet by fiat the number 
of clearances can be rationed in order that the needs of 
the social system can be met. Gliksman® recounts how, 
in the Russian detention camps of the late 1930's, the 
medical definition of illness changed from time to time in 
accordance with the amount of manpower required to 
meet work quotas. In cases such as this the importance 
attributed to the productive aspects of the social system 
is magnified, while the individual is reduced to secondary 
importance. 

Similar phenomena appear on the American scene. Some 
informal observers of our military organizations have 
indicated that legitimate occupancy of the sick role by 
military personnel can be defined and redefined by medi- 
cal officers in accordance with external situational re- 
quirements. Under combat conditions, when manpower 
is at a premium, it becomes increasingly more difficult 
for an individual to have his claims for disability accepted 
and legitimized. Similarly, the capacity of a hospital or 
clinic to care for patients may well influence the decision 
as to whether or not a given patient’s illness is defined as 
requiring hospital admission or clinic care and, if so, for 
how long. It is quite likely, for example, that reduced hos- 
pital time for maternity and appendectomy cases initially 
resulted from a shortage of beds as much if not more than 
from strictly medical innovations in the care and treat- 
ment of such cases. Also, the shortage of personnel and 
facilities relative to patient loads may account for the 
reliance placed upon drugs and chemotherapy in the pub- 
lic institutions devoted to the care and treatment of the 
mentally ill. Institutional facilities can, in short, affect the 


‘very definition of illness as well as the care and treatment 


accorded the patient.” 
A frequent discrepancy between medical and social defi- 
nitions of illness in our society occurs in the case of psy- 


chophysiological disorders. Here the medical man or 


5 Mark Field, Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. 

6 Jerzy Gliksman, Tell the West, New York: Gresham Press, 1947. 

7 On this point, see Jerome K. Myers and Leslie Schaffer, “Social 
Stratification and Psychiatric Practice: A Study of an Outpatient 
Clinic,” American Sociological Review, 19 (June, 1954), pp. 307- 
310; and Leo W. Simmons and Harold G. Wolff, Social Science in 
Medicine, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 
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psychiatrist discerns symptoms that to him indicate that 
the patient is sick, while those to whom the person is im- 
portant or those who have authority over him, lacking 
tangible evidence of real sickness and disability, regard the 
individual as unjustifiably attempting to escape his obli- 
gations. It also happens that medical practitioners some- 
times insist that there is nothing really wrong with a pa- 
tient, while those who know him intimately allow him to 
assume the sick role and treat him as if he were disabled. 

In any event, those who know the person intimately or 
those who have authority over him may play a large part in 
his assuming the sick role without being subjected to 
negative sanctions. At times a discrepancy may exist be- 
tween those definitions of illness made by persons who 
know the patient intimately and those made by persons 
who have authority over him. Thus, an employer may feel 
that one of his employees is not sufficiently disabled by 
illness to be relieved of his usual job requirements, while 
the employee’s wife may feel quite differently about the 
matter. On rarer occasions, a three-way discrepancy can 
exist between the definition made by the employer, that 
made by the individual’s intimates, and that made by the 
attending physician. Then there is, of course, the indi- 
vidual’s own definition of his illness and associated dis- 
ability which may differ from all three. 

Indeed, the individual’s willingness or reluctance to 
assume the sick role may depend largely on what he be- 
lieves the expectations of his intimates to be and on what 
he anticipates their reactions will be to his assuming the 
role. An individual may, for example, believe that the 
general orientation of others towards illness is quite lenient. 
and he may be all too ready to assume the role on the 
slightest provocation. He thereby runs the risk of being 
labeled a hypochondriac and thus jeopardize his future, 
and possibly legitimate, claims to the role. 

In general, it would seem that the cohesiveness of groups 
is an important variable in individual assumption of the 
sick role. One hypothesis is that individuals would be less 
likely to assume the sick role, even when ill by medical 
criteria, in situations where there is strong group solidar- 
ity. The person may not wish to let the group down and 
may thus attempt to continue performing his role obliga- 
tions vis-d-vis other group members. Under these condi- 
tions the individual anticipates definite rewards for not 
assuming the sick role in that he expects to obtain strong 
approval and perhaps respect from his group intimates 
because he does stick to the task. In groups of low cohesive- 
ness, on the other hand, malingering often may be ob- 
served. 

It is also possible in highly cohesive groups that occa- 
sions may arise when there is group pressure on the in- 
dividual to assume the sick role. This may occur when the 
group recognizes the illness as being contagious and there- 
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fore dangerous to the rest of the members, or where the 
group regards continued role performance by a basically 
sick person to be deleterious to the future interests of the 
group in that it adversely affects the potential contribution 
of the individual to the group. In these circumstances 
group members put pressure on the individual both to 
adopt the sick role and to recover quickly for his own as 
well as the group’s long-range benefit. 

The definition of illness varies, not only with situa- 
tional and group needs, but also with the individual’s so- 
cial class, age, sex, and position in the group. The ability 
or inability of an individual to assume the sick role will 
depend not only on his state of health or illness in clinical 
terms, but also on the importance of his position in the 
social structure and the extent to which he is replaceable or 
dispensable at given times; that it, the importance of the 
individual’s role to the group and the extent to which his 
group activities are valued or are necessary will in large 
part determine whether he will be allowed to assume the 
sick role. This does not hold for cases of severe and ob- 
vious disability; but when the position of the individual 
on the continuum of health and illness is unclear, and 
when his normal role is one that is highly important to 
the group, it is likely that the person’s intimates and those 
who have authority over him will adjudge his attempts 
to assume the sick role as being unjustified. On the other 
hand, in cases where the individual’s potential contribution 
to the group is regarded as being highly important, he 
may be induced to assume the sick role at the slightest sign 
of illness—as might be the case with the President of the 
United States. The general principle is that the greater the 
importance of the person’s role to the group, the more 
likely it is that the group will apply pressure to impose 
its own definition of the situation upon that member. 

In contrast, when an individual’s role is of little im- 
portance, the group is much less likely to be concerned 
about the extent to which a given illness interferes with 
his role performance. Thus, a young child is more readily 
permitted to adopt the sick role and be released from such 
obligations as attending school than is an adult with an 
illness of equal severity. 

Indeed, the sociological concept of role is relevant to 
research on illness and disability in a far more significant 
manner than the concept of the “sick-role” alone suggests. 
While emphasis has been placed on the totality of the per- 
son’s social roles, it would be useful to delimit more care- 
fully the constellation of roles persons occupy in their 
various groups and how the dimensions of the constellation 
are affected by different illness conditions. Persons occupy 
many roles in the social groups in which they interact: 
occupational, familial, recreational, political and religious. 
Each of these aspects of the entire role constellation in- 
cludes a series of lesser roles (for example, the familial 
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roles might include father, husband, son-in-law, etc.). In 
turn, each of these roles is made up of a combination of still 
smaller roles, i.e., the role of husband includes wage- 
earner, sexual partner and perhaps, handyman. When we 
speak of social disability we rarely indicate whether we 
are referring to the entire constellation of roles a person 
performs or merely to one sub-section of his larger role 
constellation. 

We should investigate whether an illness is more likely 
to bring about disability in one segment of the social role 
constellation than in others, i.e., is a person’s occupational 
status affected more easily by illness conditions than his 
familial roles? Or do different illness conditions lead to 
disability in different segments of the person’s role con- 
stellation? A venereal disease, for example, may prevent 
adequate performance as a sexual partner but not interfere 
with the job of wage-earner. Further research should de- 
termine which roles are most likely to be adversely af- 
fected by illness and what particular relationships exist 
between specific illness conditions and given types of dis- 
ability, as well as the social contexts in which these are 
most likely to arise. 

Another question, often overlooked but of great impor- 
tance, is the extent to which a particular role of an entire 
constellation is actually enhanced by illness situations. It 
is possible for a person disabled by illness, not only to 
achieve secondary gains for himself, but also to behave in 
a manner leading to increased gain for others. For example, 
a husband who has spent most of his time in occupational 
activities may improve the quality and frequency of inter- 
action with his wife and children as a result of occupational 
disability through illness. The disability prevents his par- 
ticipation in occupational roles but is functional in terms of 
his familial roles. Conversely, occupational disability can 
also lead to deterioration of familial roles. The value the 
person places on the various segments of his role constel- 
lation will play a large part in determining how disability 
in one or more roles will affect his performance in others. 
It is likely that, if the disability occurs in a role which is 
viewed as a means towards satisfying another more im- 
portant role (for example, being a good wage-earner may 
be instrumental in being a better husband), performance 
in other roles will probably be enhanced as a result of dis- 
ability. On the other hand, if the role affected is viewed 
as an end in itself, the possibility of other roles being 
enhanced is probably less. Ultimately, the outcome of 
some particular disability will depend largely on how the 
person views each of his various roles in relation to one 
another. 

Our discussion need not refer solely to disability through 
illness. It is relevant to any form of disability or inter- 
ference with the person performing his usual activities. 
Studies of families during the depression have shown that 
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when some husbands lost their capacity to earn a liveli- 
hood many of them attempted to compensate for this in- 
adequacy by becoming more considerate of their wives, 
helping more around the house and, in general, changing 
their usual role behaviors in relation to their families. 
Others, however, disabled in a similar fashion became 
sulky and generally uncooperative at home. Disability in 
the occupational role had adversely affected their per- 
formance in familial roles. One researcher® has suggested 
that the relationships among family members in cases 
where the husband is occupationally disabled is dependent 
on the primacy of the relationship before the disability 
came about. 

Another consideration is that the same category of roles 
may make different demands on different persons so that 
an individual might be considered fully capable of ful- 
filling one occupational role and be completely disabled 


8 Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His Family, 
New York: Dryden Press, 1940. 


for others. A broken leg will lead to complete disability for 
a stevedore but the same disability suffered by a book- 
reviewer might have little effect on the performance of 
his duties. Also, while a physical injury might incapacitate 
a bricklayer for a long period of time, the same injury 
might have relatively minor significance for a less phys- 
ically demanding occupation such as office clerk. Thus, the 
degree and duration of disability will be affected not only 
by the person’s position in his group and the various defi- 
nitions of his illness but also by the demands—physical 
and social—of his various roles. 

In short, human illness occurs in the context of a com- 
plicated web of interrelationships, differential needs, and 
varied perceptions. Clearer specification of the problems 
involved and continued conceptual development are neces- 
sary. In itself, illness is a much more complicated matter 
than has generally been assumed; once we move away 
from its more obvious aspects, analysis can easily over- 


simplify reality. 


RELATIONAL STATUS AND THE ROLE CONCEPT* 


Morris J. DANIELS 
San Diego State College 


One of the paradoxes of current conceptualization of 
social organization is the abundance of description of 
social structure in normative and functional terms with- 
out there being, at the same time, any clear formulation 
of the normative and functional relationship positions 
which make it up on the molecular level. The concept of 
“status,” so frequently used in such structural analysis, 
moves about in meaning with Protean facility. This shift- 
ing is due primarily to the different criteria used accord- 
ing to which persons are placed or positionalized. Among 
the sociologically significant variables in terms of which 
placement of individuals occurs, and out of which “posi- 
tions” and “statuses” have been fashioned, are the follow- 


ing: 


1. Biological attributes and relations, such as age, sex, 
kin, race. 


2. Rank on directly observable social variables, such 
as education, material resources, skill, influence, com- 
munication and other types of interactions. 


3. Rank on subjectively established and indirectly 
observed and measured continuums of prestige and es- 
teem, like and dislike. 


* An expanded version of paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Pacific Sociological Society, April, 1958. 
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4. Positions established by using certain of the var- 
iables in the second and third classifications above in 
such a way as to produce a differentiated structural sys- 
tem, not just a set of relative positional rankings. The 
conditions under which this occurs will be explained 
later. 


5. Dilemmas within concrete role expectations, e.g., 
marginality. 


6. “Structured effects” of patterns of action upon some 
designated social system or part of that system, i.e., 
functions. 


7. Rights and obligations tied closely to specific cul- 
tural content. 


Most all of the above have at one time or another been 
called not only positions but statuses as well. Sufficient 
similarities among some of them emerge, however, to en- 
able us to formulate four general types: 


I. Relational statuses, culturally specific. Inasmuch as the 
principal concern of this paper will be with an examina- 
tion of the normative object status and the functional role 
status on a culturally specific level, we shall defer elabora- 
tion of these types of positions. We note here simply that 
they consist of a placement as to moral responsibility for 
the performance of a role, on the one hand, and the posi- 
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tional aspect of modal role seen as a labelled cluster of 
observed regularities in behavior on the other. 


II. Distributive or class statuses, nonrelational criteria. 
Positions are often established in terms of relative amounts 
of material resources, performance capacities, education, 
etc. Here also would have to be included positions estab- 
lished in terms of dichotomous classifications such as that 
of sex, as well as other classifications made in terms of 
kin and race criteria. Such positions are classificatory and 
distributive primarily because they involve ranking and 
classification of individuals into strata and categories in 
ways which do not necessarily signify a social bond be- 
tween those positionalized. They are primarily relationally 
relevant categories of a logical type rather than social 
relational positions themselves. When we say relationally 
relevant, we mean that such categorical placements may 
indeed become the points about which social relational 
statuses are organized and/or attributes required for en- 
trance into them. However, in themselves, they do not 
bind individuals socially. They are classifications of people 
in terms of logically nonrelational criteria, one primary 
function of which seems to be the channeling of personnel 
of groups into particular concrete relational statuses. 


III. Distributive statuses, relational criteria. Here we 
have positions established in terms of what are essentially 
relational qualities, but with less emphasis upon the fact 
that these qualities relate than that individuals in a group 
fall into ranks in the possession of these qualities. The 
sociometric criterion of likes and dislikes may be the 
variable. Similarly, rankings may be made in terms of 
amount of marginality, influence over the actions of oth- 
ers, rate and volume and linkage of communications and 
interactions, prestige, esteem, etc. For example, Klein 
takes as her basic status concept the relative ability of an 
individual to influence the actions of others according to 
his desires. Hierarchies of influence and/or prestige are 
often phrased as being positions of subordination and 
superordination. 

On the one hand, the relational qualities isolated for 
the establishment of such rank positions may be pulled 
out of concrete cultural roles, presumably as qualities 
present in the latter. Many of the small group studies, on 
the other hand, are a-cultural in approach. That is, they 
direct themselves to the isolation of likes, dislikes, pat- 
terns of influence, participation, popularity, etc., many 
of these arising from personality variables divorced from 
any specific connection with an institutionalized cultural 
framework. In either case, we are dealing with analytically 
abstracted positions drained of much of the qualitative 
content of roles and interactions. They are, in this sense, 


1 Josephine Klein, The ered of Groups, London: Routledge and 
Keegan Paul Ltd., 1956, p. 26. 
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culturally nonspecific and certain of them are perhaps, as 
Nadel suggests, fruitful departure points for cross-cultural 
and cross-group comparisons.” 


IV. Relational statuses, culturally nonspecific. Providing 
one distributes the qualities above in a different manner, 
he comes up with a system of relational positions of a 
different order. Instead of placing each member of the 
group in terms of his single standing on some index (e.g., 
centrality in communication®), the position of each may 
be described in terms of several such standings or rela- 
tionships. In other words, one may be related in turn 
separately to each of the other members. He may there- 
fore have something of a unique position at the conver- 
gence point of a number of specific relationships to others 
defined in terms of one or more of the qualities. The var- 
ious levels and ways in which he is related to the others 
by some one or more of the qualities becomes the sub- 
stance of his system position. Communication, interaction, 
influence, and sociometric structural diagrams depict such 
systems of positions. The same variables are being utilized 
as in the third type above where we noted them to be ana- 
lytically abstracted from concrete role and interactional 
content. However, here an emphasis is placed upon the 
way these abstracted qualities bind individuals together 
in a bounded system of some sort, rather than upon the 
way each is distributed according to a single positional 
ranking on some index as is the case in type III above. 

The typology of social statuses outlined above con- 
tributes to an understanding of the existing confusion of 
status and role concepts. It will be our thesis that sociolo- 
gists only occasionally have explicitly confronted the prob- 
lem of formulating social positions or statuses on the cul- 
turally specific level. Especially have they resorted to the 
distributive types of status to find the positions with which 
culturally specific “roles” are said “to go,” or else they 
have tended to make role itself into the normative position. 
Certainly there has been insufficient attention given to the 
difference between the normative and functional posi- 
tions in concrete social structure. 

Concern with the first of these, the normative object 
status, has occasionally come to the surface as a “collec- 
tion of rights and duties,” only to be submerged in the 
unresolved problem of how a normatively conceived ex- 
pectational status of this type can coexist with a norma- 
tively significant role unit without reducing one to the 
other. We shall attempt to show in what manner this co- 
existence is possible. That is, we shall explore the possi- 
bility of seeing role as an aspect of the normative status, 
yet not exhausting it in substantive content, a unit which 

2S. F. Nadel, The Theory of Social Structure, Glencoe: The Free 


Press, 1957, Chs. V and VI. 
8 Klein, op. cit., p. 47. 
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is on this level of analysis not a normative position but 
still a norm-model unit. We shall further be interested in 
the delineation of role on the level of empirically observed 
constancies of behavior and the relationship between 
these constancies and the role norm-model unit, confor- 
mity with which presumably explains the observed con- 
stancies. Finally, the sense in which the role unit on this 
level is at the same time a “functional” and “interactional” 
position will be considered. 


THE PROBLEM OF NORMATIVE STATUS AS 
POSED IN THE WRITINGS OF LINTON 


As a background in the consideration of this problem, 
some attention should be given to aspects of Linton’s 
writings which probably account for part of the confusion 
in the status and role formulations in the literature. In the 
Study of Man, Linton formulates the status concept clearly 
as the abstract relationship position consisting of “simply 
a collection of rights and duties.”* Role, as a set of be- 
havior patterns accompanying a status, is a model for 
action. It is that aspect of a status which can be learned 
and performed rather than occupied. Positions as to age, 
sex, biological kin, skill, etc., are not statuses but rather 
reference points for the assignment of status positions nor- 
matively defined as a collection of rights and duties.* 

Turning to The Cultural Background of Personality, one 
receives impressions both similar to and yet different 
from the above.’ Here one finds a usage of status without 
the clear specification provided in the earlier work. With- 
out such specific formulation, there is just enough am- 
biguity, evidently, to have led sociologists to think that 
when Linton refers to statuses as positions in age-sex sys- 
tems, family systems, systems of specialized activities, 
prestige rating systems, etc., he intended age, sex, etc., to 
be the statuses. While there is little room for dogmatism 
here, it is the writer’s conviction that careful reading of 
the text of this later work will show that the original for- 
mulation of status in The Study of Man is quite applicable 
to the discussion of this topic in his later work. In fact, it 
makes quite a bit more sense than the interpretation that 
age, sex, rank, skill, etc., are themselves the statuses in 
Linton’s terminological system. 

In both instances, Linton refers to age, sex, kin, skill 
position, etc., as categories, never explicitly as statuses. 
In his first work, he explicitly states that they are bases 
or reference points for the ascription or assignment of 
statuses.* This makes sense when the status concept is also 

4Ralph Linton, The sted of Man, New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1936, p. 113. 

5 Ibid., p. 114. . 

Ibid., 115, 118, 126. 

7 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, New 


York: Appleton-Century, 1945, pp. 61-82. 
8 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, pp. 115, 118, 126. 
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defined explicitly as a collection of rights and duties. He 
also states clearly that status is not just a placement in a 
system of prestige ratings, as many have evidently 
thought.® Even in the system of prestige rankings, it is 
doubtful if it is the rating itself which is to be considered , 
the only status concept involved. If logically consistent, 
status would be a collection of rights and duties (with its 
role aspect) symbolizing the particular prestige rating, 
not just the rating itself. 

This indicates that those who have somewhat ritualis- 
tically quoted Linton in support of their idea that “as- 
cribed status” and “achieved status” means primarily in 
his writings ascribed and achieved rank prestige position 
should carefully re-read Linton, for the writer finds little 
to support this view. This has the additional implication 
that when he states that role is always associated with a 
status, it is not primarily rank prestige position he has in 
mind. Role goes with a status defined as a set of rights 
and duties. It is this type of obligational status which he 
says is “parcelled out” on an ascribed or achieved basis 
in terms of biological attributes or social factors such as 
skill, conquest, etc. 

Further, Linton never speaks of role as a placement unit 
or makes it a position, as some apparently have done. He 
never calls it a collection of rights and duties. Role is, 
rather, something one performs rather than occupies; yet 
it is clearly not actual behavior, though many have so in- 
ferred.!° Both status and role are treated as types of 
norms which together 


represent the minimum of attitudes and behavior which 
he must assume if he is to participate in the overt expres- 
sion of the pattern. Status and role serve to reduce the 
ideal patterns for social life to individual terms. They 
become models for ne the attitudes and behavior 
of the individual .. 


How then can we dehiesti status and role if they are 
both norms? Linton adumbrates Parson’s emphasis upon 


® The Cultural Background of Personality, New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1945, p. 77. See also p. 127 in The Study of Man where 
Linton refers to status being assigned to individuals on the basis 
of social class. In other words, status as a set of rights and obliga- 
tions would appear to be assigned to the rank prestige base. 

10 For example, see Kingsley Davis, Human Society, New York: 
Macmillan, 1949, p. 86. Also Marion J. Levy, The Structure of So- 
ciety, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952, p. 158. Even 
the statement by Linton about the status incumbent that “When 
he puts the rights and duties which constitute the status into effect, 
he is performing a role,” (The Study of Man, p. 114) does net 
nectssarily imply that the performance is therefore the role. Role 
could refer equally well to the pattern aspect of status rights and 
obligations which the status incumbent can perform. Linton sub- 
sequently remarks that “almost any normal human being can be 
trained to the adequate performance of almost any role.” In a 
sense, then, role is the dynamic aspect of status, but for a person to 
have a role segment of a differentiated status unit that he can 
perform doesn’t mean that his individual performance need be 
equated with the cultural role. 

11 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, p. 114. 
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the actor-object differentiation here by suggesting in his 
second work, The Cultural Background of Personality, 
that “though every status is linked to a particular role, the 
two things are by no means the same from the point of 
view of the individual.”!* Let us explore this insight 
further. 


NORMATIVE STATUS 


Assume any behavior, quality of behavior, and/or end 
results of such behavior; or assume an idea of it. Let this 
be highly valued by a group, i.e., regarded as desirable. 
The chances are good that this pattern, as a value, will also 
become embedded in a “normative” or “ought” injunctive 
type of proposition. The value pattern then ceases to be 
simply that which seems desirable and becomes a state of 
affairs for which some particular individual or class of 
individuals is held responsible for bringing into existence 
in the future. 

The injunctive statement which we shall call a norm or 
norm proposition includes two parts: 1) a normative pres- 
sure component and 2) the norm-model component speci- 
fying what it is that is being expected of the obligated 
person. It will be our contention that that normative status 
arises when we emphasize the first of these two compo- 
nents of the injunctive statement. It will be suggested, in 
addition, that any norm proposition stated in the above 
sequence tends to do this. To say that “He ought to deal 
with complaints from the customers” is to place the per- 
son to whom this injunction is directed under a set of 
pressures to perform the indicated pattern. 

Role, on the other hand, becomes discernable when we 
emphasize the second part of the norm proposition. Let 
us restate the norm proposition in the following manner: 
“Dealing with complaints from customers is the pattern 
expected of him.” Here the emphasis shifts from the ex- 
pectation of the valued pattern to the expected pattern of 
behavior itself. We seem to have a norm-model within a 
context of pressures, but with emphasis upon the behavior 
expected rather than upon the pressure pattern placing 
moral responsibility for the performance of that behavior 
upon some person. 

As role is conceived here, it is an aspect of status. Linton 
suggested this and, while it is not altogether clear what he 
had in mind, it is a meaningful way of stating the rela- 
tionship of the concepts. What happens is that a person, 
through the exercise of his own role behavior consisting 
of covert expectations about what he thinks another person 
ought to do, thereby positionalizes the latter. In terms of 
alter and ego, alter by his expecting creates a normative 
status position for ego by linking ego to a role in norma- 
tive social space. He is thus given a position which is sub- 


12 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, p. 77. 
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ject to generalized statement as an abstract location with 
considerable independence of the characteristics relevant — 
to his being made the object of the expectations. This link- 
age of ego to his role is normative and, from ego’s per- 
spective, takes the form of being presented with a set of 
behavioral patterns which are “pressured” upon him 
through the expectations of alter. Since ego is capable 
of taking alter’s role, he is able to see himself as a status 
object with expectations held by others directed toward 
him. Parsons sums this up aptly when he states that “Each 
actor is an object of orientation for other actors (and for 
himself). In so far as this object significance derives from 
his position in the social relationship system, it is a status 
significance.”!8 

Normative status thus never involves just one discrete 
role or person but a fusion of two or more roles and per- 
sons. The linkage of the roles is such that, in a dyadic 
model, the first actor, through the exercise of his role 
behaviors having to do with expectations of another, creates 
a position for the latter as to what role is expected of him. 
The normative position consists of an object placement 
which relates an incumbent both to the one pressuring him 
and to the role which becomes distinctively his own. 

In order to see this more clearly, let us use the relation- 
ship of the nurse and surgeon in a hospital system. Here 
we deal with a dyadic relationship abstracted from aspects 
of two roles in the system. Further involvement of the rela- 
tionship in a network of other positions is ignored. Let us 
further assume with Linton,!* Gross,!5> and others that 
“expecting of others” is a part of all role patterns. We then 
proceed to abstract the relationship pertaining to one be- 
havioral item, showing in the process the manner in which 
the normative object position of the nurse arises. 

The linkage of the roles in the diagram below is such that 
the part of the role of the surgeon pertaining to “expecting 
the nurse to prepare the instruments” (A) sets up for the 
nurse an aspect of her own role unit (C). That is, she 
receives segments of her role through pressures inherently 
residing in the surgeon’s role and most appropriately ex- 
pressed as “expectations of” her in this respect. Emerging 
at D are the obligations which constitute, in their emphasis 
upon the pressure for performance, the normative status 
of the nurse. Such a status consists of a relational place- 
ment linking the nurse responsibly both to the physician 
in whose role the responsibility pressures lie, and to her 
own role pattern. The normative status of the nurse is thus 
a position as to moral responsibility for the performance 
of the role pattern transmitted to her as part of the expec- 

13 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe: The Free Press, 
ae rik Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, p. 77. 

15 Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. McEachern, 


Explorations in Role Analysis, New York: Wiley and Sons, 1958, 
p- 62. 
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Diagram 1. Dyapic MopEL oF THE RELATIONSHIP OF NURSE AND SURGEON IN A HospiTaL SYSTEM 
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tational pattern of the surgeon’s role. When placed in such 
a pressure position, the nurse finds herself at the converg- 
ence of a set of expectations, the source of which must lie 
externally in the role of the surgeon, not her own role. She 
does not pressure herself as part of her own role (which 
is: to prepare the instruments) to perform that role. The 
injunctive pressures (that she ought to do this) lie in the 
role pattern of the surgeon. She is in this way presented 
with and linked to an actor-oriented unit labelled the 
“nurse’s role.” 

It thus becomes evident that we may use the term “ex- 
pected behavior” in two ways. Insofar as the nurse’s role 
is an aspect of her normative status, it is indeed “expected 
behavior” with an emphasis upon the behavior patterns 
per se (i.e., the norm-model) that are expected. On the 
other hand, “expected behavior” may also refer to the 
expected role patterns of the nurse with emphasis upon the 
expectations of those patterns in the life process of the 
nurse seen from the viewpoint of the physician (i.e., the 
expected replication of the model). Here the emphasis is 
not upon her role model but upon her moral responsibility 
for the performance of that model. 

The pattern of “expecting” the nurse to prepare the 
instruments is therefore an aspect of the surgeon’s role, 
but contained within it are really two patterns: 1) the 


- pattern of his expecting this replicative behavior of the 


nurse, thus placing her in a position of moral responsi- 
bility, and 2) that for which she is morally responsible— 
the “prepping” behavior which is a segment of the expec- 
tation which the nurse herself can perform (i.e., the role 
as a norm-model). His role pattern contains a norm-model 
for the nurse, but also the pressures for future perform- 
ance. However, of the two segments of the norm proposi- 
tions, only the pressure element is part of the surgeon’s 
distinctive role, i.e., performed by him. He does not per- 
form the role model he pressures upon the nurse. That she 
alone can do. While he presents the norm proposition 
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setting up the nurse’s status, the surgeon then performs as 
part of his role one segment of that proposition, the in- 
junctive segment. The other segment, preparing the instru- 
ments, is subject to the nurse’s performance as her dis- 
tinctive role. In this sense, the nurse’s normative status is 
a fusion of the elements of two roles, with emphasis upon 
that part which lies externally in the role of the surgeon, 
though necessarily also including a statement of the ex- 
pected role norm-model. Break the fusion and take the 
pressures for granted—and the nurse’s isolated role norm- 
model appears as her performance unit. 


THE ROLE NORM-MODEL 


In the status perspective, we have seen that the nurse 
is an object, or perhaps actor-object. The latter dual per- 
spective occurs when the individual nurse takes the “role 
of the other” and sees herself pressured. If, in response, 
she accepts the status obligations out of internalized duty 
or rational expedience, it is thereafter the “given” or 
“accepted” role unit which provides the model for setting 
up her own ends and means such that she enacts a pattern 
replicating the role model itself. While she may pressure 
herself to follow the role, she does not act out, as part of 
her own role, the “normative quality” which invests her 
role and turns it into her positional obligations. In other 
words, she can never, as part of her particular role, per- 
form all there is to a status obligation, for that obligation 
necessarily includes the pressure element which, as a be- 
havior pattern, resides distinctively in some counter role. 
But she can perform the role norm-model segment of the 
obligation as it applies to her.1* 


16 While we have treated the normative status largely in terms 
of an “obligational” terminology and have said little about the 
“rights” of the status object, this procedure has some justification 
other than lack of space. It can be shown that the legitimation of 
the rights involves the same type of object perspective we have 
been concerned with in this paper in connection with direct obli- 
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In this way, the nurse performs the “prepping” routine 
as part of her overall role pattern. This she follows as her 
role model. Phrasing the status perspective in G. H. Mead’s 
symbolic interactionist frame of reference, she is taking 
the community’s attitude in the manner of the “me.” How- 
ever, the “I” not only puts itself under surveillance as an 
object, but at some point becomes a performer in a way 
that affects others.’ She must incorporate at this point not 
only the pressures toward herself into a picture of what 
she is as a social identity, but act out the role model speci- 
fying her actions directed outwardly toward others. Be- 
cause normative status is a structural placement unit and 
role norm-model is a structural performance unit for any 
given person, the nurse deviates from or lives up to her 
normative status; she performs her role, though her per- 
formance is not her role. The actor, rather than the object, 
perspective therefore seems to be inherent in the role 
norm-model unit. Parsons seems to have had something 
like this in mind when he wrote: 

The distinction between status and role is at the root 
very closely related to that between the two reciprocal 
perspectives inherent in interaction. On the one hand, 
each actor is an object of orientation for other actors 
(and for himself). Insofar as this object-significance de- 
rives from his position in the social relationship system, 
it is a status significance. On the other hand, each actor 
is oriented to other actors. In this capacity, he is acting, 
not serving as an object—that is what we mean by his 
playing a role.18 

From the foregoing discussion, role can be defined as: (1) 
that part (the norm-model aspect) of a set of norm prop- 
ositions (composing the normative status) which can be 
performed by the status object as his own distinctive actor- 
contribution to a social system; and (2) oriented pri- 
marily outwardly, in its immediate consequences, towards 
others than the role player himself. 

We are suggesting, then, that roles are given in a norm- 
ative status context, i.e., in a set of norm propositions which 
are stated such as to emphasize the moral responsibility 
for the performance of a set of expected behaviors. We 
have further suggested that, when the pressure aspect of the 
norm proposition is subordinated to the behavior model 
which the individual can replicate in his own behavior as 
his distinctive contribution to the group, we are dealing 
with role. Sociologists have implicitly made exactly this 
kind of division of emphasis in their treatment of role. On 
the one hand, they have often treated it as a set of role 
gations. Further, insofar as rights are legitimated expectations of 
others, it can be demonstrated that many rights are types of obli- 
gations, once-removed down the expectational chain. In other 
words, there may be very real pressures upon a status incumbent 
to exercise his claim on others. 

17 The Social Psychology of George H. Mead, edited by Anselm 


Straus, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 242-255. 
18 Parsons, op. cit., p. 25. 


expectations, rights and duties, etc., in a way indicating 
placement. On the other hand, they have used it in the . 
nonplacement sense of behavior patterns per se which are 
expected, without clearly reducing these patterns to the 
level of actual behavior. 

Linton came close to some such idea when he formulated 
status as a set of rights and duties, with role the patterns 
of behavior going along with the status and subject to per- 
formance by the status incumbent. As noted previously, 
he explicitly made role an aspect of status and considered 
both status and role to be orientational norms. Some, 
failing to see how a normative status can coexist with a role 
norm-model unit without reducing them to the same thing, 
have erroneously interpreted Linton’s role as “actual 
behavior.”?® Certainly it becomes clear in what sense, as 
Linton noted, the status occupant sees his status from a 
different perspective than he sees his role. 

Up to this point, we have attempted to make explicit a 
type of relational position on the culturally specific level 
arising out of the normative placement of individuals in 
terms of the moral responsibility for the performance of 
a role-model pattern. The fact that this position has not 
been clearly located in the minds of sociologists is made 
amply evident by the manner in which the type of status to 
which role is fundamentally attached varies from simply 
a label—to function, prestige rank, influence rank, age, 
sex, and other distributive statuses. However significant 
these other types of statuses are for the basic normative 
type of status outlined above,” the fact remains that in 
the normative status we have a type of “position” or 
“status” with which the role norm-model or behavior 
performance unit always goes. 

Not just role itself, but role in the context of a normative 
status can be seen to be parcelled out in terms of the various 
distributive statuses utilized as entrance criteria. In order 
to highlight the analytically distinct nature of the norma- 
tive status, we call attention to the high degree of indepen- 
dence of this type of status from their entrance criteria. 
We noted earlier that the distributive classifications 
(primarily type II) may be relationally relevant in that 
they serve as reference points for determining who is to 
be at the convergence point of the obligations of normative 
status. However, just as the object or category of objects 
in physical locations are not themselves relational loca- 
tions, but rather “located,” so are the distributive catego- 
ries of social objects not social relationship positions. Such 
categories are positioned normatively, i.e., placed in 
positions of rights and obligations, but are not themselves 
such normative positions. The location or position we have 


19 See footnote 10 above. 


20 Such statuses serve as bases in determining toward whom the 
normative pressures for role performance will be exerted, as points 
around which the role units are organized, etc. 
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called normative status is an abstract placement as to moral 
responsibility. Particular normative statuses are often sub- 
ject to successful occupancy by a wide variety of categories 
of persons, categories which, indeed, may change within 
generations. Such positions, though usually occupied by 
concrete individuals in fact, are often therefore subject 
to meaningful formulation in generalized terms such that 
no particular category of individual need be specified, only 
hypothetical status incumbents. This independence of at- 
tribute category and concrete relational position is to some 
extent a limited one, but it is sufficient to warrant the 
question as to whether the tendency of sociologists to treat 
age, sex, kin, rank, etc., as relationship positions of an ex- 
pectational type may not be due to the failure to concept- 
ualize clearly where the normative expectational positions 
lie and, when this is found, exactly how role and the dis- 
tributive positions are related to them. 


MODAL ROLE AND FUNCTIONAL ROLE STATUS 


As a final point, it is interesting to see how our concept 
of replication of the normymodel unit through the norma- 
tive pressure process fits in with certain ideas advanced 
by Nadel in his book on role theory. On the one hand, 
he suggests that role is a set of norms.”! On the other hand, 
he considers it a part of “social structure,” by which he 
means empirically established modal regularities in be- 
havior usually going along with certain role labels at- 
tached by group members.” These constancies of behavior 
which are isolatable as role clusters cannot be considered 
as just randomly appearing “classes” of behaviors, be- 
cause they are assumed to occur in lawful conformity to 
rights and obligations, i.e., rules. The normative order 
hence is viewed as having prior efficacy in that it is the 
motivational source of the regularities observed, i.e., it 
accounts for their appearance. Insofar as one is attempting 
inferentially to establish the normative order from which 
these modal role regularities are assumed to issue, he must 
depend upon evidence from the maintenance machinery 
and its sanctions, upon what people say, etc.?8 

Nadel seems to be aware that consensus of role ex- 
pectations is empirically problematic and cannot be 


‘ assumed and, similarly, is aware of the various levels of 


centrality and optionality of role behavior in the expecta- 
tions.** His distinction between the role enactment of a 
single individual and role as a modal and probability model 
of actual behaviors assumes the latter to be generalized 
from the performance behaviors of many persons, not 
just one. Further, his thesis of the parallelism between the 
role unit on the norm level and the modal role patterns 

21 Nadel, op. cit., pp. 28, 29, 140, 148. 

22 Ibid., p. 23. 


28 Ibid., pp. 24, 29, 140. 
24 [bid., pp. 32-35. 
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also assumes a high degree of accuracy in perceptions of 
those expectations by the status objects and motivation to 
translate the perceived role patterns into action. 

Recognition, however, of the limitations of any attempt 
to generalize to an observed modal role should not obscure 
the essential soundness of Nadel’s thesis. That thesis, 
again, holds that a rough parallelism obtains between the 
statistical order of repetitiveness where clusters of regular- 
ities in behaviors are labelled roles, on the one hand, and 
inferred role norms, to which a common orientation on the 
part of a number of persons leads to such observed regu- 
larities, on the other. The clusters of behaviors in the 
modal role are seen as issuing lawfully from the inferred 
sets of rights and obligations, not based upon chance. 
Allowing for faulty parallelism, this assumption is one 
deeply rooted in sociological writing and usage. 

If we modify Nadel’s terminology slightly to fit our 
own suggestion of the difference between a set of status 
rights and obligations on the one hand, and role on the 
other, we can say that the modal role must be assumed 
to issue from the orientation of a group of individuals 
to a common rele norm-model and common subjection to a 
set of similar status pressures. Activation of the role model 
by these individuals thus depends upon the transformation 
of the model through such pressures into their motivated 
use of its suggested means and their motivated com- 
mitment to its end-results as their ends-in-view. When 
expressed in conduct, such a common orientation by a 
group of individuals in similar pressure positions should 
lead to a set of observable modal regularities. 

What is of greater importance at this point is the 
recognition that modal regularities of such similarly 
oriented individuals is one level of role. Of equal im- 
portance is the fact that role on this level is, from one point 
of view, an interactional-functional position in its own 
right. The functional positional nature of the modal role 
unit would seem to be characteristic of the role norm- 
model aspect of the normative status as well, especially 
insofar as one pulls the latter out of the status unit in the 
manner previously suggested. Role as a performance unit 
in both cases is built around single or multiple functions. 
There is a sense in which “structured effects,” or functions, 
often become integral parts of the role unit, not just a 
result of it. Role thus becomes a position of an interactional 
and functional type in the sense that the behavioral pat- 
terns of the role inherently link and “bind” the person as 
actor to others, just as the roles of the latter in turn bind 
them to him as object, including the expectations whereby 
they give him his normative status. 


CONCLUSION 


There is some truth to the idea that, since the role norm- 
model must implicitly include its origin in a set of pressures 
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even when analytically separated from status, we are 
therefore simply looking at the same thing from two 
different points of view. However, as long as we assume 
with Linton, Gross and Rommetveit”® that the active 
exertion of pressures is a feature of role behavior, there 
remains the possibility that the pressures and that which 
is pressured may lie in two different roles as actions 
performed by two different role players. If this is a fact of 
the action process, it appears that the difference in empha- 
sis may produce, for any particular person, two different 

25 See footnotes 14 and 15 on Linton and Gross. For Rommet- 
veit, see Ragnar Rommetveit, Social Norms and Roles, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954, pp. 22-23, 31-35. Rommet- 
veit’s statement of role as the “social pressure component” of the 
“ought-to structure” of norm statement is a good example of role 
formulated essentially in terms of a normative object status. Rom- 
metveit does not grasp the positional nature of his role concept 
however. Contrast this emphasis with that upon the role norm-model 
by Ralph Turner in his article on “Role-Taking, Role Standpoint, 
and Reference Group Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 
61 (January, 1956), p. 317. Where one could clearly “occupy” 


Rommetveit’s role as a pressure position, Turner defines his role 


so that, as he says, it cannot be “occupied” but must be “enacted.” 


structural units, one a normative object status, the other 


a role norm-model unit, i.e., a position as to moral re- @ 


sponsibility and the part to be played by the one responsi- 
ble. Where the focus of the status obligations is upon the 
person as a morally responsible agent, the focus of his 
role norm-model is rather upon the functions for others in- 
herent in that segment of the pressured status obligations 
which constitutes his distinctive model for action. When 
looked at on its own level, with the status pressures given 
or simply implied and subordinated, role becomes not 
only a norm-model, a part to be played, but an actor- 
oriented interactional and functional position, with the 
“relational” qualities of the role part underscored. Fur- 
ther, on both the behavioral pattern and positional level, 
role as a norm-model unit stands in a meaningful and 
lawful parallelism with modal role.?¢ 


26 Tt should be made clear that, while the role concept can be 
extended usefully to refer to other aspects of interaction situations 
(e.g., as in the writings of Sarbin and Sargent), we have been 
concerned in this paper primarily with role as a cultural concept. 
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